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THE AMERICAN ELECTIONS 


NCE again the American Elections have proved the dangers of 
seh ty Practically ail experts were wrong. Apathy, so 
they complained, was the prevailing mood of the nation; a lot of 
voters would stay at home, they said; and they further argued that if only 
people could be roused to go to the polling booths this would benefit 
the Republicans, whilst a small vote would favour the Democrats. 
Everybody was agreed that the trend was definitely pro-Democratic; 
Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr., was held to be a far stronger vote-getter 
than Mr. Averell Harriman who, despite many years of public service, 
has never held an elective post before; and the personal popularity of 
President Eisenhower—who, after all, was not running in this Election— 
was assumed to be a sufficient inducement for the hesitant or indifferent 
citizens to support Republican candidates. Indeed the President’s last- 
minute direct intervention in the campaign was intended to achieve just 
that: stimulate the electorate and prompt it to vote for the Republicans. 
Until polling day the nation shewed no signs of interest or of marked 
preferences. In fact Mr. James Reston, who is now head of ‘““The New 
York Times” Washington Bureau and a shrewd observer of the domestic 
as well as of the international scene, seemed to sum up the general feelings 
when he wrote a quite unusually angry article about the politicians of 
both parties and their prospects. He said: “the people are bored— 
unfortunately they are not angry—with two-bit politicians and cheap 
debating tricks. In most areas they are enjoying their first relief from 
war and other crises in a very long time, and they are not in a mood to be 
harangued by men repeating stale arguments and manufacturing false 
crises. The people have been offered not a single noble speech by either 
party in the whole campaign. In far too many states they have been 
asked to choose between candidates they dislike with equal zeal, and while 
the stature of the candidates is a measure of their own indifference 
literally millions of voters still want to be left alone.” And, continuing in 
an even more contemptuous vein, he declared: ‘‘Nor is it possible to 
listen to the candidates without being appalled by their easy resort to 
half-truths, dished out on the assumption that the electorate is made up 
of ignorant, uncritical, easily baffled minds. . . . Irving Ives, the Republican 
candidate for Governor of New York, digs up a 27-year-old charge against 
a company once run by the Harriman family in order to prove that, if 
Averell Harriman is elected “Tammany Hall will make away with every- 
thing except the steps of the State Capitol.’ (Why not them?) Stephen 
Mitchell, the Democratic National Committee Chairman, asks us to 
consider whether the President of the United States is not handing out 
power contracts to Messrs. Dixon and Yates in order to benefit a personal 
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friend. . . . The Democrats are still fighting the depression. The Repub- 
licans are still determined to get Harry Truman out of the White House 
and Alger Hiss into jail. And the people are supposed to be enthusiastic!” 

Enthusiastic or not, on November 2nd the people voted in surprisingly 
large numbers—the tetal poll being about 46 million. This was certainly 
no sign of apathy, éspecially in a “mid-term” election. It is worth 
recalling that the largest number of votes ever cast in the U.S.A. was in 
the Presidential Election of 1952, when nearly 62 million citizens exercised 
their right to vote, but this was quite exceptional. 

On the present occasion the electors shewed not only no apathy but 
a very striking awareness of the issues and personalities involved. They 
definitely preferred the moderater of both parties to the right-wing and 
left-wing extremists. Some of the contests were so close that they almost 
required a ‘“‘photo-finish” to determine who won. The truth of the 
matter is that all American voters tend more and more to pick their man 
on personal grounds rather than follow the party line. The party ‘“‘bosses’’, 
on the other hand, are not much concerned with picking the best man but 
with finding the best vote-getter, indeed a candidate who can win. A 
clear illustration of this divergence between the public and the party 
machines was provided in the State of New York where the voters 
preferred Mr. Averell Harriman, a Democratic Liberal, as Governor to 
Mr. Irving Ives, a forceful Republican Senator, while at the same time 
electing the Republican Mr. Jacob Javits as Attorney General and thus 
refusing to be swayed by the magic name of the Democratic candidate, 
Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. ‘There were many other similar instances 
where candidates were elected—or defeated—on personal rather than on 
party grounds. This shews a commendable judgment among the electors 
and it also proves that in making their selections the party “bosses” can. 
often be just as wrong as the press commentators. Mr. F. D. Roosevelt Jr., 
contrary to expectations, proved a very poor vote-getter; in California 
his brother James seems to have got in on his own merits rather than 
thanks to the name, and a third brother campaigned for the Republicans 
without making much impact. This election seems to bear out once again 
the view of Mr. James Farley, who used to be one of President Roosevelt’s 
early campaign organisers and who once remarked that the American 
electorate makes up its mind well in advance of polling day and is not 
influenced by last minute speeches or machinations. In any case there 
is no evidence that President Eisenhower’s personal campaigning made 
much difference. 

Before drawing certain conclusions from the latest decisions of the 
American people, it would perhaps be helpful to get a clear idea of what 
it was they had to decide on November 2nd. In accordance with American 
constitutional practice, the presidential and the congressional elections 
take place “‘the first Tuesday after the first Monday in November”, which 
this year was November 2nd. But since the Constitution lays down that 
a President is elected every four years, while the whole House of Represen- 
tatives (435 members) and one-third of the Senate (96) have to be elected 
every two years, there is in every presidency a so-called “‘off-year” or 
“mid-term” Congressional election and the present was one of them. 
Like the President, the Governors of America’s 48 states are elected for a 
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four-year period of office and one part of the gubernatorial elections 
always coincides with the “‘off-year” or “mid-term” congressional ones. 

To avoid a clash between national and local issues many States have 
now shifted the election of their Governors and innumerable other 
officials—from mayors and judges to the proverbial dog-catchers—to the 
“‘off-year”’ contest. Hence on November 2nd thirty-four out of forty-eight 
Governorships and forty-four out of forty-eight State legislatures had to be 
decided upon. It is one of the oddities of the political life of America that 
ever since the Civil war the party supporting the President has lost seats 
at all “‘off-year’”’ elections, the two notable exceptions being in 1906 when 
Theodore Roosevelt was President and again in 1934 when Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was President. Thus, theoretically at least, history was on the 
side of the Democrats from the start but this was by no means their only 
hope. Apart from the historical argument there were many other powerful 
factors working in their favour. It is difficult for us Europeans to under- 
stand what exactly constitutes the difference between the Democratic 
Party and Republican Party, or what they are fighting about. Neither of 
them is strictly tied to any specific dogma; neither has any definite set of 
moral and social principles; and neither is associated with any definite 
class or group. It is a dangerous over-simplification to label the Repub- 
licans as Conservatives or the Democrats as Liberals. Among the modern 
Republicans there are many people with fine liberal and progressive views, 
and some of them were patriotic enough to serve under Roosevelt and 
Truman. On the other hand, in the Democratic party there are many 
violent reactionaries—of whom the Southern Democrats, also known as 
Dixiecrats, are the strongest and most conspicuous group—who have hated 
everything that Roosevelt and ‘Truman stood for and who, far from co- 
operating with their own party leadership, have never stopped fighting it. 
Indeed, in 1952 and again now, some of them have preferred to support 
the Republicans. The American party system, which dates back to the 
early days of the Republic, is more a matter of tradition and personal 
affinity than any precise ideological conception. Moreover, since the 
public does not tolerate any other small groups or parties (repeated 
attempts to form new parties have never come to anything worth much 
attention, even though occasionally individual politicians have been 
successful as Independents), both the Republicans and the Democrats 
include in their ranks every variety of political opinion and personal 
credo; nor can one even describe the Republicans as the party of the rich 
and the Democrats as the champions of the poor. 

In many ways President Eisenhower is having the same experience 
that Truman and Roosevelt used to have. Not only has his Administration 
—the first Republican one since 1932—been opposed by the McCarthy 
wing of his own party, but Republican disunity has had the most paralysing 
effect on his Government ever. since he took office on January 2oth 1953. 
The internecine Republican struggles and McCarthyism perhaps proved 
far more powerful factors favouring the Democrats than the traditional 
historical argument. ‘To this must be added the surprising maladroitness 
of “Big Business” in government, best illustrated by Mr. C. E. Wilson’s 
public pronouncements as Secretary of Defence. Even some of Mr. 
Eisenhower’s own enthusiastic supporters—who went out of their way 
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in the 1952 election to pull America’s most popular general out of the 
army and push him into politics—have latterly been very vocal in 
criticising the President personally. Thus, writing in “The New York 
Herald Tribune”, Mr. Walter Lippmann, who was one of the President’s 
earliest sponsors, has recently expressed the view that “the injury done to 
the uniformed and civilian personnel by the President’s long appeasement 
of McCarthy will be with us for a long time to come”. Oddly enough, in 
the same paper another distinguished commentator, Mr. David Lawrence, 
keeps on attacking the President for not giving McCarthy sufficient support 
and for being altogether too mild or progressive. 

There is little doubt that, despite these contradictory criticisms from 
both the liberal and reactionary wings of the party, the President still 
enjoys enormous popularity throughout the nation—with a few exceptions, 
such as organised labour. The American Trade Unions do not believe 
in Marxism or in class war. Labour is fairly attached to the ideas of 
private ownership and the profit motive. Quite rightly the workers do not 
consider themselves as ‘‘proletarians’’, and they have no definite links with 
either of the two big political parties. Traditionally workers’ votes are 
cast for those individuals whose personal record makes them more con- 
genial to Labour, irrespective of their party affiliation. If in recent years 
union leadership has tended to support Democrats rather than Republicans, 
this is mainly due to the fact that since Roosevelt so many Democrats have 
stood for the causes dear to Labour’s heart. Nevertheless innumerable 
workers vote the Republican ticket, and: if they have to choose between a 
reactionary Democrat and a progressive Republican their support of the 
latter is a foregone conclusion. 

Under the American Constitution a new Congress does not take over 
immediately the Election results are announced, but only assembles in 
the first week of January. The old “lame duck’’ Congress has reconvened 
and may last until Christmas; yet it could hardly hope to achieve anything 
of importance beyond probably censoring Senator McCarthy. After 
January the House of Representatives will have 232 Democrats and 203 
Republicans. Thus the Democrats will have turned a minority of four 
seats into a majority of twenty-nine—no landslide, but a comfortable 
margin if they stay united. Had the Republicans won such a majority 
in 1952 or now, that would have been represented as a great triumph. 
But since a bigger change-over in favour of the Democrats was expected 
by many, the present results are described-as inconclusive. Nobody has 
been given a mandate, so the argument runs. Maybe so, but in any case 
the Republican mandate can hardly be said to have found additional 
approbation. Moreover, the fact that the Democrats won eight Governor- 
ships from the Republicans, including such key states as New York and 
Pennsylvania, is certainly not inconclusive. With 27 out of 48 Governors, 
the Democrats are bound to be in a strong position in the Presidential 
contest of 1956, since Governors invariably exercise far-reaching influence 
both in the nominating conventions and on the actual voting. 

In the out-going Senate there were 49 Republicans, 46 Democrats and 
1 Independent. Now the situation has reversed itself; the Democrats 
will have 48 seats, the Republicans 47 and since the Independent (Senator 
Morse, a former Republican) has announced his intention of voting with 
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the Democrats, these will have a slender majority in the Senate as well. 
But what may be called the purely arithmetical position of the two parties 
in both Houses is not in itself a factor of power or control. The fact is 
that under Roosevelt, Truman and Eisenhower, there has been a virtual 
coalition of progressive members of both parties supporting the Adminis- 
tration and a powerful coalition of reactionary members of both parties 
opposing it. In this respect a change of majority may not handicap 
Eisenhower at all. The point, however, is that the majority party has the 
monopoly not only of the Speakership (Presidency) of the House of 
Representatives, but also of the chairmanships of all the committees and 
of the floor leaders in both Houses. These vital positions in American 
politics and the men holding them exercise an overwhelming influence 
not only in domestic affairs but in international affairs as well. 

A complete restaffing of all committees means a long delay, since the 
new men have to learn their jobs and get organised for work. In this’ 
case the process may be somewhat accelerated by the fact that many 
veteran Democrats in both chambers will be returning to positions they 
have held before. Thus Mr. Sam Rayburn of Texas, who already holds 
the record as Speaker, will be returning to the Speakership once more. 
But no less important than the advent of Democratic Chairmen will be 
the unseating of some of the Republican ones. Thus Senator Joseph 
McCarthy will no longer preside over the Investigations Sub-Committee, 
and other ferocious “investigators” like Senator Jenner or Senator Velde 
will be replaced by Democrats. This, however, should not by any means 
be interpreted as the end of McCarthyism, even if he finally gets censored 
by the Senate, and “witch hunts” in one way or another are likely to 
continue for a long time. 

The new House of Representatives will have 16 women members—a . 
record number—and there will be two women senators. There will also be 
three negro members of the House—-Democrats all of them—and many 
other coloured citizens have been elected for the first time to State Legis- 
latures and a variety of public offices. In fact, in the words of one com- 
menjator “Everybody got something out of this election but nobody got 
too much”. It is certainly true that the President remains a man of 
considerable personal power, and that if he wants to exercise this power 
during the next two years he is in a position to achieve a great deal. 
Suffice it to recall how much President Truman managed to get done 
after 1948 despite an openly hostile Congress. But from now on it will 
require much more dynamic and stronger leadership on the part of the 
President, far greater diplomatic skill and a renewal of that capacity for 
making a success as a co-ordinator which he shewed so brilliantly in his 
capacity of inter-Allied Generalissimo, if he intends to carry on with his 
programme in a situation so full of complexities. He has been the first to 
admit, speedily and gracefully, the necessity of a bi-partisan approach to 
most of America’s domestic and international problems. Not only 
frequent consultations but the appointment of some leading Democrats 
to a number of important positions—just as in Roosevelt’s and Truman’s 
time—will become unavoidable. After two years of unending attacks on 
the patriotism, integrity and capability of the Democrats, this necessity 
for friendly collaboration with them will not be easy for the Republicans. 
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For their part, the Democrats cannot avoid thinking in terms of the 
coming 1956 election or forget that of 1952. They will enjoy being able 
to exercise a certain amount of power and influence, but they will certainly 
not be too anxious for spectacular successes of Eisenhower’s Adminis- 
tration between now and 1956 or for a share of responsibility in its failures. 
It is at least arguable whether their chances of a real landslide in 1956 
would not be greater if the Republicans had to face the next two years as a 
majority party alone. On foreign policy and on foreign economic policy— 
if he tries to make it a more liberal one—the Democrats are certain to give 
President Eisenhower far more help than his own party. This they have 
already been doing throughout the first two years of his Presidency and 
are likely to continue their support even more effectively now. But there 
are bound to be some serious clashes over the handling of domestic affairs 
and here the area of disagreement is a very wide one indeed. It ranges 
from labour legislation, unemployment and social welfare to financial 
policy, the placing of State orders with private firms, patronage in general, 
“witch-hunting”’, relations between the White House and Congress, the 
very nature of the Presidency and much smaller but burning issues—all 
of which will have a direct bearing on the next elections. 

According to an old gag, “the trouble with the Americans is that they 
are always on the eve of elections, or in the midst of elections, or in the 
aftermath of elections’. No sooner is one election over than manoeuvering, 
wire-pulling and campaigning for the next one begins. Indeed, according 
to an expert, there are only 12 weeks in every 4 years when it is possible 
to discuss serious problems with the American Administration when it is 
not handicapped by pre-electoral or post-electoral considerations. There 
can be no doubt that as from November 3rd both the victors and the 
defeated, and especially the party ‘‘bosses’”’, have already started thinking 
about the election fight of 1956 which will require so much more pre- 
paration since it will also involve the Presidency. They will note, for 
instance, that the stock of Governor Thomas Dewey or Senator Irving 
Ives, or Senator Homer Ferguson who used to be the Republican policy 
maker, or Mr. F. D. Roosevelt Jr., has gone down, whereas that of the 
President himself has remained high. Or, again, that Mr. Adlai Stevenson 
has proved an inspiring leader to the Democrats, that Mr. Harriman turned 
out to be a successful campaigner, or that men like Governor Mennen 
Williams of Michigan and the veteran Alben Barkley are unbeatable. 
They will also ponder with curiosity the fact that Wall St. reacted to the 
present elections results with the strongest advance in the last 25 years, 
and they will ask themselves whether this spurt was due to the fact that 
the Democrats have recovered some of theif political strength or, on the 
contrary, to the limited scope of their electoral success. Be this as it may, 
the new electoral race is on and will go on gaining momentum for the next 
24 months. It is not for us Europeans to take sides in American politics, 
even though we are directly involved. The decisions of the American 
electorate and the policies of the American Administration affect Europe 
as much as and in some ways even more than they do the citizens of the 
U.S.A. It is no paradox to say that the President these days is a far more 
powerful person outside his own country than within it. Whichever 
party is in power, what matters to Europe is the maintenance of economic 
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prosperity and political stability in the U.S.A. What matters to Europe 
is that America should be able to pursue a dynamic, constructive and 


successful policy both at home and abroad. 
GeEoRGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 


THE NEW GERMAN ARMY 


T has been a travailing birth but the military doctors in the dirty red 

brick building at Bonn known rather Teutonically as the Office of the. 

Federal Chancellor’s Appointee for Questions Arising Out of the 
Increase in Allied Troops, read Defence Ministry, are sure that it will be 
a lusty infant, this new Wehrmacht. It was a miscarriage at first. But 
now the infant’s puling is already audible in all the building contractors’ 
offices where desks are being cleared for the blueprints of new barracks. 
The German Army which will be a national one, whatever the politicians 
say, will be stationed well to the East to stopgap the gaping hiatus in 
NW-Germany. ‘There will be 12 divisions, but 500,000 men. This 
seems rather paradox since an ordinary division, even the swollen Red 
Army formations, only consist at the outmost of 17,000 men. The Wehr- 
macht will consist of 400,000 men with a small supplement of “Blitz girls,”’ 
the grey mice, the German equivalent of tne Women’s Royal Army Corps. 
The air force will have 80,000 flyers and ground crew and the small navy 
which will be equipped with small U-boats will be staffed by 20,000 
officers and ratings. Those are the facts. But there is much more to it 
than that. 

The costs of equipping this new force have been estimated at 40 milliard 
Marks (£3,300,000,000). A quarter of this huge appropriation will be 
snapped up by the army, a tenth by the navy and another tenth by the 
air force. Running annual costs will tally five milliard marks 
(£417,000,000). Privates will receive {2 10s. a week, corporals {5 5s. 
and majors about {15 weekly. It is unlikely that the German army will 
pay more to come in line with other N.A.T.O. emoluments. What about 
equipment? Can German industry supply the essentials? Broadly 
speaking, capacity will suffice. In fact industrialists have been straining 
on their leashes for a long time. Crude steel output will soon zip against 
the 20 million tons a year mark. Even Hitler did not do so well. Shortly 
before he pressed the button in 1939 capacity had reached 17.9 million 
tons yearly. There is a lack of high-grade steel which has only reached 
53 per cent of the pre-war level. Aluminium output has reached the 
140,000 tons mark as against the 166,000 tons in 1938. Synthetic rubber 
is being turned out at the rate of 8,000 tons annually but will be stepped 
up to 40,000 tons. Germany is the world’s second most important 
manufacturer of synthetics: 240,000 tons a year. The electrical industries 
are booming with a production index of 253 (100—1936). The machine 
industry is not doing badly with an index of 167 and the optical industry 
is roaring with business. As regards aircraft output, there are no big 
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headaches. 80 per cent of pre-war installations are still intact or have 
quietly been restored. Since no German pilot has touched the throttle 
of a jet plane since 1945, it will take some time licking them into air shape. 
Shipyards will certainly send in their tenders although they are very busy. 
Last year’s shipping output soared to 722,000 tons. German stock ex- 
changes have responded very favourably to the results of the London 
Conference. “Bulls” have been doing extremely well. Shares rocketed 
to 200 after stagnating at 80 or go for years. This has been especially so in 
the electrical and chemical industries. There has been a scramble by 
investors to pay 200 Marks for a share nominally worth only 100. 

What will the Wehrmacht look like? 12 divisions are to be divided into 
four panzer divisions, six mechanised divisions and two Panzergrenadier 
divisions on the old model. The infantry. divisions will be motorised. 
Each will have its own tank squadron with sixty to eighty tanks and three 
artillery batteries. There will also be a flak section with each division. 
The panzer divisions will have 280 tanks each and an armoured recon- 
naissance battalion as well as four infantry battalions. Peace-time strength 
of a panzer division will be 12,600 men. The mechanised divisions will 
consist of three panzer squadrons, six infantry battalions and an armoured 
reconnaissance battalion. Each division will be practically self-supporting 
with auxiliary troops from corps level, engineer companies, field security, 
artillery and flak. The air force will have 20 squadrons with a total of 
1,500 aircraft. The ten fighter bomber squadrons will be supported by 
four fighter squadrons and two reconnaissance squadrons. The Luftwaffe 
is to have an establishment of 3,000 pilots who will be below 35 years of age. 
Four months after “Der Tag”’ the first four squadrons will be ready to 
take to the air. Two years later the entire Luftwaffe will be battleworthy. 
Training is to be carried out by the Americans. The navy’s task will 
hardly go beyond patrolling coastal waters as Germany is not permitted 
to build warships of more than 3,000 tons. Troops will wear olive drab 
with so-called “‘Eisenhower jackets”; pants will be tucked into boots and 
helmets will also be patterned on those issued by the U.S. army. 

There has already been a good deal of jockeying for position among 
brasshats. Nominal commander-in-chief will be the President of the 
Federal Republic, the very liberal-minded Professor Theodor Heuss. It 
is quite possible that General Cruwell, who replaced Field-Marshal 
Rommel in North Africa, will assume direct command over all forces. 
He will probably select General Adolf Heusinger as his chief of staff and 
General Hans Speidel, another “Rommel boy”’ as his chief of liaison with 
Allied powers. When Sir Winston Churchill mentions Speidel’s name he 
always accentuates the “Herr Doktor”. Speidel is a university graduate 
and one of the most brilliant military men Germany has produced in the 
last decades. Rommel already recognized his qualities and appointed 
him his chief of staff. It is one of the ironies of fate that this man will now 
be working hand in glove with his principal opponent of yesteryear, Field 
Marshal Montgomery. Speidel is the son of a high school professor who 
as a highly patriotic monarchist appealed to his two sons to go into the army 
so as to serve their country. But Hans Speidel has always been as interested 
in history as in strategy. He took his degree in history and no doubt he 
would have done well as a historian had not Hitler summoned him. 
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Reluctantly Speidel followed ‘he call but already during the war he became 
implicated in the plotters’ circle against Hitler and the Gestapo roped 
him in. After the war Speidel returned to his faded manuscripts and 
taught history at Tiibingen. He is one of the few first-class officers on 
whom there is not a speck of war-guilt blemish. Unfortunately there 
are others with a far less impeccable record who are clawing for power. 
Two nationalists, General Hasso von Manteuffel who would have done 
better to give politics the go-by, von Manteuffel ‘has been delivering 
some very nationalist speeches in the last few years, and that other am- 
bitious politician Mende, another member of the Bundestag, is just as 
unsuitable as the general. 

Chief of operations will probably be Colonel Kurt Fett, who belongs to 
the young generation of general staff officers. The army’s chief liaison 
officer to the Ministry of Defence has already been earmarked: Colonel 
Johann Adolf Count Kielmannsegg. Theodor Blank is the big question 
mark. ‘This slab-faced trade unionist suffers from a heart complaint. 
He has a forceful personality which should be retained, but he is not well. 
He will leave a gap when he drops out. As a consequence of human short- 
comings and the very fact that the men who have toiled for three years to 
turn the new Wehrmacht into a democratic vehicle of Parliament at Bonn 
will ultimately be replaced by others less dedicated to this pursuit, the 
question of whether the so-called ““Kommisgeist”’, the robot-like execution 
of drill, continues to be of unremitting interest. “‘A citizen in uniform” 
is the motto that has been ringing the changes ever since Blank set up his 
office in the Ermekeilstrasse of Bonn. But mottos cannot dispel the wide- 
eyed awe that invests Germans when face-to-face with a real life general. 
There are already too many loopholes in the regulations for arbitrary and 
vain glorious officers to misuse their powers. For instance, the German 
trainee is assured under the present regulations that he will have the 
week-ends off duty. This is in line with his definition of a “citizen 
soldier”. But there is a paragraph tucked away which permits superior 
officers to hold him back for reasons of discipline. Anyone who knows to 
what extremes the Reichswehr of General von Seekht went—soldiers were 
made to clean latrines with toothbrushes under the bullying supervision 
of corporals—will appreciate the danger of such a loophole. Obviously 
there will be cause to punish lawbreakers but the latitude to misuse power 
is still too great. The planners have been guided by idealism. They 
have scrapped such minor pin-prick orders which empowered NCOs to 
go about with toothpicks in search of a speck of dust on his equipment. 
Nonetheless, the scope to distort the regulations and to add to them 
is there. . 

The planners have gone to extremes to efface the stigma of servile 
submission. Batmen will only be allowed for officers commanding 
companies or senior units. No private can be detailed to clean officers’ 
boots. Only volunteers will be eligible. This is a high-minded provision 
but those who know life in the German army doubt whether it can be put 
into practice, This correspondent also doubts whether the provision 
allowing an other rank to appeal against summary punishment by his 
company commander will have a long lease of life. A good idea has been 
the scrapping of ‘“‘on the spot punishments” which used to be farmed 
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out at an alarming rate. Officers will henceforth be required to “‘sleep 
over it’. And a divisional judge must confirm all verdicts. These 
divisional judge-advocates will be told to act on the principle: “Strict but 
Just.” If this system can withstand the insidious opposition of NCO- 
bullies, it should put an end to the vaunted “Schleifen”, the polishing 
which is nothing less than a complete immolation of character stripping 
it of its capacity to think independently. It is significant, though, that a 
good many of the volunteers who have been registered in Theodor Blank’s 
files—at present this number has risen to 135,000— are former NCOs, 
the very types the democratic army of Germany should not employ. 
Local conscription bureaux consisting of a chairman delegated by the 
army and two laymen appointed by the local council will decide on who 
is to be conscripted and who need not‘serve. This selective service is a 
sharp departure from the old method. A blue envelope used to reach a 
German demanding peremptorily that he present himself for a medical. 
He could not appeal. The young man of today has a chance to appeal. 
In fact he can carry his appeal as far as the Supreme Court of Adminis- 
tration. For the poor this will hardly be applicable. 

Theodor Blank is shrewd enough to admit that it will be difficult to 
challenge the caucus of generals once they have been installed. “I know 
you generals,” this former lieutenant of the reserve growled, “‘you are the 
biggest trade union in the world,” For this architect of the new Wehrmacht 
it has been fairly plain sailing so far, but men of his bent will probably be 
shunted on to a dead rail once the military routine gets into its stride. 
The Generaldirektor of a big German steel concern was voicing the fears 
of many for the future of German democracy only recently after receiving 
a civilian order of merit from the President of the Federal Republic. It 
was a jolly round at the table and there was plenty of drinking. After the 
usual encomiums he exclaimed: ‘‘And you know what! In six years they 
will be pointing fingers at me. Look at him, they’ll say, this abominable 
fellow actually accepted a decoration from that regime.”’ ‘There are good 
grounds for apprehension. Quite recently a German film studio made a 
picture entitled 08/15 which is synonymous with stupid drill. The novel 
written by a former Nazi called Kirst is mediocre, but it does portray 
some of the senseless barrack-square parades and the inanities of ‘‘orders 
from above.”’ It proved to be a best-seller. The chauvinist Ernst von 
Salomon who was implicated in the killing of Rathenau after the first 
world war was asked to pen the film script. He did a very good job of 
emasculating the book of its serious facets and turning it into a series of 
uproarious capers. The merriment, the transparent buffoonery, the 
Teutonic drollery is not only slap-dash fit for the antics of Olsen and 
Johnson, it confuses the issue to such a degree that the audiences splitting 
with paroxysms of mirth cannot help going home with the feeling—“‘it 
wasn’t such a bad old army after all. And that discipline, you know, it 
makes men of those young spivs. And it’s turned out nice again hasn’t 
it?” The corruption of the central issue passed by the wayside. No one 
noticed it. The script demonstrated amply what political boobies the 
nationalist factions in the country consider the rank and file. 


K. FRANK FELDMAN. 





THOUGHTS ON THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN 
AGREEMENT 


HE signing of the Anglo-Egyptian agreement on the Suez Canal 

base has brought to an end the extra lap of hard work on the part 

of both negotiating teams since the initialling on July 27th. In 
spite of some internal opposition in Egypt both teams have earned the 
congratulations of many thinking people, not only in the countries 
immediately involved but in a far wider sphere, for the affairs of Egypt 
are considered important by dwellers in all four corners of the compass. 
To a limited extent and under different circumstances, this was true in 
the ancient and the classical worlds, Libya, Nubia, Crete, Syria, Babylon 
and Persia have all at some point set their commercial or military courses 
by the compass of Egypt’s condition. The future of Alexander’s empire 
and of Rome was affected by it. And again in our times the politically 
turbulent history of Egypt for the last hundred years has had wide 
repercussions. It is interesting that this thorny problem with England 
should be settled at exactly this point in Egyptian history. In broad 
outline, she was an independent unity governed by her own people from 
about 3000 B.C. till about the 7th century B.c. From then onwards foreign 
blood of one sort or another has ruled her. Only in the course of the last 
two years has the wheel of history come full round once more. It is now 
the turn of her own people again. In the meantime Egypt, accompanied 
by every other nation, is facing the atomic and ideological age. It is a 
large question mark for us all. Will this era bring in new Dark Ages? 
Or will mankind find an over-arching ideology, think it and live it strongly 
enough to advance once more in the path of civilisation? 

From July 27th, Egypt’s friendliness to England has been marked. In 
Cairo on that morning people of different nationalities were congratulating 
each other in the streets. An Egyptian newspaper-seller of my acquain- 
tance came up to me on purpose to say how happy he now was. An 
Armenian shopkeeper was overflowing with satisfaction. The few be- 
flagged processions of young men shouting slogans seemed at one moment 
uncertain whether a smile of friendliness or of triumph was required of 
them. A small boy looked at me with a somewhat ferocious expression 
as he muttered ‘““The English are going’’, but in two seconds he melted 
into a friendly smile as I told him that most of us equally welcomed the 
move. Further down the street I passed a knot of young men talking 
earnestly together. “Ah,” I thought, “let us hear what they have to say.” 
I passed close by. They were concentratedly discussing the merits of a 
washing machine displayed in a shop window. I have not been in Egypt 
for the last three months, but have had substantiated from several sources 
the apparently steady growth of friendliness towards England. An 
Egyptian editor has recently paid his first visit to England. He had 
vowed never to do so till an agreement on military evacuation had been 
reached, but-now he has lost no time in making the visit in an appreciative 
attitude. 

Categorical prophecy is an uncertain game at best, and Egypt is as 
capable of an “‘infinite variety” as was her Ptolemaic Queen. But one 
principle is clear. Communism and the Moslem Brotherhood are 
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ideologies, therefore their adherents have in the long run to be won, not 
suppressed. That is the crux of the matter. The appeal of Communism 
flavoured with Islamic phrases out of their spiritual context is great. And 
fanaticism can easily be kindled in those with a grievance, supposed or 
real. The destiny of Egypt. One hesitates to write such a phrase. What 
does destiny mean? It is certainly not the one dimensional conception 
of a road along which a nation has to tread willy-nilly. Is it not the 
highest role for a country existing in the minds of her finest sons? It is 
not a cloud-enveloped Utopia, but a progress based on firm moral and 
spiritual foundations, a state to be acquired at sacrifice and cost, never 
brought inte existence by a conjuror’s wand, nor for that matter by an oil 
company’s drill. Advance along the path of national destiny seems to be 
slower or faster according to the degree of change accepted in the lives of 
people of that nation, whether they be rank and file or leaders. 

Yet the encouraging thing about destiny is that it can be determined 
by a minority, if that minority is sufficiently united, selfless and ideo- 
logically aware. Revolutions in the political sense do not of themselves 
lift countries from a lower to a higher level, however well intentioned. 
The pitfalls are too many. But wherever lives are changed from dishonesty 
to honesty, from selfishness to unselfishness, from fear to trust, and from 
competition to co-operation, then a revolution occurs in miniature which 
can have far-reaching results. In short, where materialism is replaced 
by a God-inspired ideology, this produces a revolution with which the 
more usual types based on lesser concepts are in the long run insig- 
nificant or harmful. There are people in Egypt thinking along these lines 
and the number searching for a moral and spiritual key to their difficulties 
is increasing. There is evidence of this significant trend taking place 
here and there in the lives of Egyptians of varied backgrounds. Some of 
the students I recently met and talked with were struck by the discovery 
of what they felt to be a third way of facing the impact of the West. The 
old alternatives, they thought, were either to become so imbued with all 
things Western that they cut themselves off from the Orient, mentally 
and emotionally, or else to embrace the East with a passion akin to 
fanaticism, deriding all things Western just because they were of the 
West, be they good or bad. I was told that they now sensed a way wherein 
East and West could together help to answer materialism in both their 
ranks and together combat the fallacy that material prosperity can only 
be reached through a materialistic philosophy. 

To my mind it is in people great and small who have that as their 
philosophy of life in theory and in practice that the hope of Egypt lies, 
and I found it best exemplified by those who have come in touch with the 
principles of Moral Re-Armament. A certain Intermediate School of 
Commerce, for instance, was troubled by schoolboy strikes. One of the 
students was convinced that he was meant to stop the strikes. He went to 
a ringleader and said: “‘Explain to me the value of these strikes to us as 
students.” After some hesitation the leader admitted that they were 
meant to sound patriotic, but that the actual value was a free day and the 
chance to go to the cinema. ‘“‘At heart I agree with your views,” he added, 
“but how can we convince the others?” As they talked and thought the 
thing through together, they realised forcibly that education was one of 
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the strongest instruments for building the future of their country. They 
decided to see two other leading spirits of the strike; one mocked at them 
but the other was won over. This team of three now visited a larger group 
of boys with the result that eventually all decided to call off the strike to 
the astonishment of their Professor who had been desperate about the 
situation. 

Egypt is now laying great stress on the development on her industries, 
but in the long run quantity and quality of production depend on the 
spirit that motivates the man who works with his hands. There is a group 
of textile workers which meets regularly to plan for the application of 
this idea in their factories. ‘In my work”, said one, “I do not now tear 
the threads off the loom and throw them away if they get tangled and 
difficult to handle, but instead I take the trouble to unknot them and 
continue the work”. He was beginning to see his own responsibility 
towards waste of raw material and its effect on his nation’s economy. 
In other spheres this spirit is apparent. It is encouraging to hear what 
the Rector of the famous al-Azhar University said to some representatives 
of Moral Re-Armament from France, Germany, the U.S.A. and Great 
Britain when he received them last February: ‘Egypt in general and 
al-Azhar in particular welcomes every activity that works towards the 
spread of good character and sound morals. These, in most countries in 
our day, have crumpled under the impact of materialism which is over- 
whelming and misleading men’s souls. I repeat to our visitors my great 
pleasure at iheir visit, reaffirming my profound delight that they are calling 
men to this ideology which works for the spread of the principles of peace, 
love and sound morals among all men without distinction between 
individuals or between nationalities.” For decades yet Egypt may be a 
battleground for warring ideologies. She has as long a history of survival 
behind her as has any country in the world. Some of the very first seeds 
of civilisation were sown and flourished in her great river valley when 
mankind was young. For over five thousand years she has seen greatness 
and chaos, peace and war, renaissance and decadence. But the next ten 
years may prove to be one of the most strategic of all points from which 
may spring her destiny for many years. to come. 





Mary Row att. 


THE TURKISH RIVIERA 


ECENTLY Freya Stark has described in her beautiful prose the 

coast-line of the old Roman provinces of Asia Minor, Cilicia and 

Pamphylia, where the Turkish State is expecting to create a Riviera 
for the attraction of the enterprising tourist. The western end of her travel 
was the town of Antalya, which through the ages has been the port of the 
South-Western coast of Anatolia. In its long history Antalya has changed 
its name at least four times. It was founded in the second century before 
the Christian era by Attalus, the king of Pergamum—the place from which 
parchment is called—and bore his name—Attalia. In the Byzantine 
Empire the name was modified and became Adalia. Today, when the 
Turks are systematically abolishing the Byzantine names of the towns of 
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their homeland, they call it Antalya. Some hundred years ago, Kinglake, 
in his classical book on oriental travel Eothen knew it by another form of 
the same root: Satalieh. He tells a lively story of landing there from a 
Greek brig with a Russian General, and defying the order of the Turkish 
Pasha forbidding them entry till they had observed quarantine, coming, as 
they did, from plague-infested Syria. He concludes his book of the travel 
of an English Milord in the spacious days of Queen Victoria with the story 
of their reception by the Pasha, and their setting out to ride from the port 
to the heart of Anatolia. ‘When the moon got up and touched the heights 
of Taurus, we were joyfully winding our way through the first of the 
rugged defiles.”’ 

Antalya has indeed a superb situation as well as a storied past. It lies 
in a sheltered bay, surrounded by the rugged cliffs and wooded heights of 
the Taurus mountains. The little harbour, built in Roman days, reminds 
one of a Cornish cove on a greater scale. Rushing water burbles through 
its main streets. Everything grows profusely in the sub-tropical climate. 
The new boulevards, built in recent years since Antalya has again become 
the administrative centre of a region, are lined with palms. The country 
all around is of a lush fertility; and near the town is a large experimental 
agricultural station of the Turkish Government, growing all manner of 
crops and fruit trees. 

We had approached Antalya from the central plateau to the North, 
crossing the Taurus mountains from Konya, the former capital of the 
Seljuk Turks in the middle of the great plain of Anatolia. From the last 
ridges of the Taurus we saw stretched before us the smiling Pamphylian 
coast, and when we came to the coastal strip we met constant streams 
winding their way to the sea and crossed by arched Seljuk bridges. 
Antalya itself boasts of a wide plage, where there is a break in the rocky 
wall that comes down to the sea. Yet the excellence of Antalya is not only 
in its situation, its climate, it-plenteous streams and its sea-shore. It is 
rather in its crowded history. For this is the coast of all the classic 
civilisations, starting from the Hittites 2000 B.c. and ending with the 
Ottomans who have ruled here unbrokenly from the 14th century. 

Within a few miles of Antalya you come to the imposing Greco-Roman 
ruins of Perge, where St. Paul preached one of his first sermons to the 
Gentiles. A few miles further, and you come across the vast Greco- 
Roman theatre of Aspendos rising in crescent form on a hill like an 
Acropolis. ‘The seats for 20,000 and more persons are still intact; and 
the huge sub-structures under the theatre are as they were in the early 
centuries of our era. Another little stretch of 15 miles, and you are at 
Sidi—known also as Cski (i.e. Old) Antalya. ‘There another vast theatre 
and ruins of Agora and forums and temples are strewn among the fields 
to the edge of the sea. Further east, after passing more relics of the 
Greco-Roman and Byzantine days, you come to the Seljuk harbour of 
Alanya, dominated by the ruins of a Crusader castle and by a citadel of 
red stone which is a masterpiece of the architecture of the earliest Turkish 
conquerors. The modern Turks intend to carry the metal road eastwards 
till it reaches Tarsus, that “no mean city” from which St. Paul sprang. 
All along the coast are places of his ministrations, bearing witness to the 
magnificence of those days. 
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There are two types of Antiquity sites in Turkey. The first were 
excavated in the last century, or in the early part of this century, by 
expeditions from Western Europe; and the greatest part of their treasures 
has been carried away to the museums of Western Europe. ‘The sites are 
stripped of all that is beautiful and valuable, and show now the bare bones 
of Antiquity, laid out and docketed like goods in a grocer’s shop. Such is 
Pergamum, north of Smyrna, and the capital of the kingdom of Attalus 
who founded Antalya. The Acropolis crowned with the ruins of its 
temples is still a noble site, but the spirit of the place seems to have gone 
with the frieze which was borne away by the German Archaeological 
Mission to a Museum in Berlin. The second class of sites which are 
strewn over this remoter coast, the cradle of Eastern Mediterranean 
civilisation for 4000 years, have not yet been excavated, or have only been 
scratched by the Archaeologists. They keep their pristine beauty and 
grace and a certain human quality. The Pamphylian and Cilician coasts 
are rich in these sites. 

Antalya itself has preserved some relics of its imperial development in 
the second century of our era. Then Hadrian honoured the town by a 
stay, and the town honoured him by erecting a triumphal arch which, 
though ruined, is still imposing. And the Museum, which is in an 
ancient Mosque, is full of florid sculptures from that florid age. A Museum 
of Archaeology is the essential title of respectability in every Turkish 
town which has a history. It is apt, as at Antalya, to be a jumble and a 
higgledy-piggledy of statues, sarcophagi, Seljuk armour and costumes, 
coats of arms of the knights of Rhodes, musical instruments of Moslem 
dervishes, swords and weapons of Byzantines and Turks, and pieces of 
church architecture. The best thing about the Museum of Antaiya is 
the place where it is housed, which, before it was a Mosque, was a pagan 
and then a Christian Basilica, and still has many of the columns of a 
classical age. 

The Turks are planning to exploit the Riviera. They are building the 
metal road which will make its historic places more accessible for foreign 
visitors, and building a “‘touristic”’ hotel which is to be more regardful of 
the Western hankering for plumbing than the present inns. It will include 
a dining-room as well as sleeping rooms. That is a break with the Turkish 
tradition in the country areas, where the hotel is a place to sleep and 
separate from the Locanta, that is the place of eating. 

The main streets of Antalya are lined with advertisements of the Banks, 
which in present-day Turkey are the most competitive institutions of 
the country and the most insistent advertisers. The rival standards of 
the Banks have invaded the park overlooking the Bay, which is the pride 
of the town. The park has a more seemly decoration of modern Turkish 
sculpture. At its entrance there is a Bureau of Tourism, in what used 
to be the Halkevi, that is, the People’s House. That institution of the 
Ataturk revolution, designed to be a centre of popular education, has 
fallen out of favour with the present Democrat Government, because it 
was alleged to be used for party purposes. And everywhere the Halkevi 
is closed. The Tourist Bureau in its place is a voluntary effort of each 
town. A Committee headed by the chief citizens—in Antalya the local 
member of parliament is among them—directs it; and the work is done 
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voluntarily by teachers and students. That is an admirable conception, 
but does not work out so well in practice. The Bureau produces, with 
American help, attractive folders about the historical places, but does not 
always provide the service. At the door you read an encouraging note: 
“English spoken; do not knock; come right in”. You enter, and sometimes 
nobody is there. But the foreigner, who has little knowledge of the 
Turkish language, can be assured of help. In any town, big or small, the 
teachers and students who know foreign languages will seek him out, and 
will spare no pains to interpret his wants. Metal roads have been en- 
gineered from the southern coast, through the ravines and heights of the 
Taurus range, to the uplands of Anatolia and to Smyrna (Ismir) on the 
Western Coast. In the heart of the city of Antalya is the centre of the 
motor-buses. ‘The companies that run the buses are mostly private 
enterprises, and they provide cheap and popular transport for the Turks 
and for the visitor. The buses go great distances in a day—soo or even 600 
and 700 kilometres. The roads and the buses should open up this lovely 
coast. They will not deprive it of its romance and its beauty. 
NorMAN BENTWICH. 


THE CASE FOR APARTHEID 


HE retirement of Dr. Malan will not change the colour policy of 

the Union of South Africa. The policy of separation is inspired 

not so much by colour prejudice as by the instinct of self-preservation 
which is proverbially the first law of Nature. The object is to prevent 
the submergence of White supremacy and civilization by the rising tide 
of African nationalism that finds expression in the cry “Africa for the 
Africans”. 

The people of European descent who colonized the foot of Africa claim 
the right of every nation to decide who shall be admitted to citizenship, 
and to reject those who do not appear to be assimilable in the formation 
of a homogeneous community. Other countries deny citizenship to 
members of races not readily assimilable. Difference in colour accen- 
tuates the degree of unassimilability but is not necessarily the only, or 
even the main, factor in assessing it. Many Chinese are as white as 
Europeans, but they are not regarded as assimilable in a European com- 
munity. It is not on the ground of colour that the Government of Ceylon 
is repatriating Indians and placing those who remain upon a separate 
voters’ roll. It is not a difference in the coloration of the skin that makes 
the people of Pakistan refuse to share the government of the Indian 
peninsula with the inhabitatnts of Hindustan. 

Distant critics twit the Whites in South Africa with being hag-ridden 
by fear. But at bottom the policy of most nations is based upon fear— 
fear of attack; fear of the excessive infiltration of unassimilable foreigners; 
fear of trade competition weakening the national economy. What is 
branded as fear in South Africa is simply the desire of every race to 
survive and transmit its heritage to its children. The very essence of the 
problem of the co-existence of Wnite and Black in the African sub- 
continent is the right of the Whites to rank as a sovereign people. Once 
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it is agreed that they have sound title to the area in which they have made 
their home, and that their mastership in it will not be challenged, then 
the relations of the different races could be placed upon a less con- 
troversial basis. But no such basis is possible as long as the leaders of the 
Blacks proclaim that their ultimate objective is to take over the government 
of the White area and, as one of them said recently, to “replace Dr. Malan 
by Dr. Moroka’”’. The African National Congress demands the sweeping 
away of all discriminatory legislation and insists that every individual in a 
common society must be able to enjoy the privileges and opportunities to 
which his capacity entitles him regardless of race or colour. The 
Secretary of the Congress told the students of the Cape Town University 
in September, 1952, that the Africans were not fighting to dominate the 
White man in South Africa but “to be equal partners in running the 
country for the benefit of both.” He said the Parliament they were 
working for would be designed on the lines of the present constitution 
‘but there would be no racial discrimination and franchise qualifications 
would be the same for everyone”. As the Union has adult suffrage, it 
would, upon that basis, soon be ruled by Blacks. The alternative would 
be a qualification so high that it would exclude all the Blacks, and most of 
the Whites as well, and place authority in the hands of an oligarchy. 

The policy called Apartheid (Separation) does not deny the right of 
the Blacks to advance to the full extent of their capacity in their own 
areas. What it denies is the right of the Blacks to assume control of the 
area in which White energy and skill and capital have created a highly 
civilized and industrialized modern State. It envisages a residential and 
political partitioning of the sub-continent. In their own areas the Blacks 
would ultimately govern themselves with no ceiling over their head and 
no bars to their progress. They could, if they chose, go out to work in 
the White areas; but their national home would be in the Reserves. 
Apartheid even plans the siting of industries on the borders of the 
Reserves so that many of the Natives would be like the two thousand 
Spaniards who go daily into Gibraltar to labour and return at night to 
their homes across the border. Many missionaries and friends of the 
Natives have come to the conclusion that separation is the only way by 
which the Blacks will have full opportunity for self-development. As 
units in a White community they will always find a ceiling placed over 
their head, not so much by law as by public opinion. 

There are Native leaders in the Union who would be prepared to accept 
Apartheid provided that the Blacks were given more land. They would 
not object to the partitioning of the sub-continent into Black and White 
States: Most of the Dutch churches and cultural societies hold the same 
view, and some would, if they could, make the separation so complete that 
the White areas would be wholly White. But that ideal is not widely held 
for it is generally agreed that under complete Apartheid both races would 
suffer economically. 

Nor must it be forgotten that under a policy of full integration the 
Native Reserves would have to be thrown open to Whites. The Blacks 
cannot have homelands reserved for their exclusive use and also elect 
the governments of the White areas. The abolition of the Reserves would 
mean that before long the Natives would have very little land left. The 
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placing of White and Black upon a footing of absolute equality might 
leave the Blacks in a worse position than they are in today. 

There is among the Whites in South Africa a large measure of goodwill 
for the Natives. A great deal of money is spent on housing, education 
and social amentities, and the condition of the Natives is on the whole 
better than that of the mass of the people in any other part of Africa, or 
in Asia for that matter. If the Africans would accept the principle of 
separation there would be a stronger incentive upon the Whites to sub- 
sidize the economic betterment of the Reserves and increase their popu- 
lation-carrying capacity. But today the Whites are standing on the 
defensive. They do not know what form the aggrandizing ambitions of 
the Blacks may take. If the whole of the African sub-continent, which is 
nearly as large as Western Europe, is to be regarded as one political entity, 
then the claim of the Blacks to have direct and personal representation in 
the legislature cannot be permanently rejected. But why must the sub- 
continent be administered as one political entity any more than Europe, 
or Asia or America? It has always contained different races living in 
separate areas under their own forms of government. Why should the 
future development of those races be impossible save upon a basis of 
coalescence? 

If the Natives are as capable of advancement as the Whites, why is it 
necessary that they should go forward intermingled with another race? 
It is not asserted that the people of India and China and Burma and Ceylon 
cannot develop to the full extent of their capacity unless they are partnered 
by Europeans. On the contrary it is held that the first prerequisite for 
their progress is freedom from the overlordship of Whites. Without 
that release it is said that the plant of their racial genius cannot blossom. 
Why should the Zulu and the Shangaan and the Matabele be doomed to 
semi-barbarism unless they are Europeanized and permitted to vote in the 
White man’s polling booth? The people of Nigeria and the Gold Coast 
and other African lands are eager to get rid not only of their White rulers 
but of their White officials, so that they can work out their future entirely 
by their own efforts. The peaceful co-existence of White and Black in 
South Africa cannot be achieved by insisting that they are fellow-citizens 
who can live happily together by electing a joint government on a basis 
of equal voting rights. That association may be feasible in North America 
because there the Whites outnumber the Blacks by ten to one and there 
can be no question of a struggle for supremacy. But if the 140 million 
Whites in the United States dwelt side by side with 400 million Blacks 
would the legislature be elected by counting heads in a common polling 
booth? The Whites in the Union of South Africa will never agree to any 
policy that might eventually deprive them of mastership in their own 
home. They say with Wordsworth 

“The land we from our fathers had in trust, 

And to our children will transmit, or die; 

This is our maxim, this our piety”. 
On that issue they will listen to no compromise and discuss no terms. 
They will continue to rule the land of their birth or they will go under 
and be forgotten. 

Such is the case for White South Africa. It may not convince observers 
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who having no personal experience of such an issue are ready to offer 
counsels of perfection from afar. It may continue to be denounced in the 
assemblies of the United Nations and by ideologues who believe that the 
problems of mankind can be solved by theoretical panaceas that ignore 
human nature. But upon this case nearly three million Whites in Southern 
Africa take their stand; for upon the issue of White sovereignty there is 
no gap between British and Dutch. No pressure from within or without 
will move them from it. Free the Whites from the haunting fear of 
political subjugation and all the race problems of Southern Africa would 
be placed upon a less emotional and more readily soluble basis. If the 
political parties in Great Britain—especially the Socialists—revealed a 
more sympathetic appreciation of the position of the Whites in the 
African sub-continent, the outstanding issues between the two countries 
could be more easily settled. There might ultimately be a partitioning 
of Southern Africa under some sort of federal system that would enable 
the different races to work out their destiny without struggling for 
political supremacy. But one thing is certain. The Whites will never 
agree to be ruled by Blacks. Gold Coastism cannot be extended from 
Lagos to the Lion’s Head. Any attempt to readjust the relations of 
Black and White at the foot of Africa must take that hard and inescapable 
fact into account or it will bring not peace but a sword. 
Johannesburg. L. E. NEAME. 


MME DE POMPADOUR-—I 


RANCE had received the news of the illness of Louis XV at Metz 

in 1744 with consternation, and his rapid recovery was greeted with 
delight. The popularity he had enjoyed as a child had waned, but 

the thought of his loss stirred what was left of monarchical sentiment into 
new life. Little though he deserved the title he was hailed as Louis le 
bienaimé. Half the reign was over and there was still plenty of time to 
amend. It is the measure of his unworthiness that while his countrymen 
were ready to pardon his failings, he made no effort to respond to their 
loyalty by striving to fulfil his duties. No one has dared to argue that 
Louis XV, unlike his unhappy successor, was more sinned against than 
sinning. The era of harlotocracy, to employ Carlyle’s drastic expression, 
had begun, and it was to continue till the end, naked and unashamed. 
On the death of the Duchesse de Chateauroux at the close of 1744 a 
scramble began for. the succession to the most coveted and lucrative post 
in France. The King’s choice was expected to fall on the Duchesse de 
Lauraguais, the fourth of the de Nesle sisters, but why should he not look 
beyond the world of the aristocracy? He had never known much of the 
Parisians at first hand, but he learned a good deal of gossip from his valets 
and from sampling the correspondence of his subjects opened in the post. 
Many members of the professional classes had made or were making their 
fortunes, married into the nobility, and became discriminating patrons of 
art. The Tiers Etat was on the up grade socially long before it began to 
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count in politics or the services, and there were few doors which beauty 
and money could not unlock. Since the succession was assured and he 
had finally parted company with the Queen, there seemed nothing to 
prevent him from consulting his own wishes. We shall never understand 
the character and conduct of Louis XIV and Louis XV if we interpret 
them as the mere slaves of passion. They were sufficiently human to 
crave for congenial feminine companionship and to rejoice when they 
found it. No eighteenth century ruler except Frederick the Great 
was content without the warmth of family life or some makeshift 
equivalent. 

The fame of Jeanne Antoinette Poisson had reached Versailles some time 
before she crossed the threshold. Mme de Mailly had been captivated by 
the playing of the harpsichord by a certain Mme d’Etioles at a friend’s 
house in Paris, and President Hénault had sung her praises. ‘I met one 
of the prettiest women I ever saw,” he reported to Mme du Deffand in 
1742. “She sings with gaiety and perfect taste and knows a hundred 
songs, acts in comedy at Etioles in a theatre up to the standard of the 
Opera. She has a lovely complexion, chestnut hair, wonderful eyes and 
teeth, a fascinating smile, dimples, animation and a perfect figure.” 
Cultivated and well to do, she was one of the most attractive young women 
among the higher bourgeoisie of the capital. She had risen above the 
level of her family, for one of the most fastidious of women was the child 
of coarse parents. Her father, the son of a peasant, had worked his way 
up as an agent of the P4ris brothers, influential army contractors and 
bankers in the Regency era, but when their accounts were found to be 
irregular he was involved in their temporary disgrace and a commission 
declared him a debtor of the Treasury. Since he could not pay, his goods 
were seized and he was condemned to death. He fled abroad and was 
only allowed to return after eight years, when he was cleared of the 
charges. Meanwhile his wife, a woman of courage and resource, had to 
fend for herself and her family. After one or more Haisons her material 
problem was solved by a stable association with Le Normant de Tournehem 
a rich Farmer-General and a friend of the Paris brothers. He gave her 
daughter the best available education, which included music and en- 
graving, dancing and riding. At the wish of her exiled father she was 
sent to a convent school for a year at the age of eight. 

The most memorable experience of her childhood was a visit at the age 
of nine to a fortune-teller who pronounced her morceau de rot. The 
oracular utterance was stamped on the memory of her mother and was 
registered in the pet name Reinette. Her mother’s lover found her a 
husband at the age of twenty in his nephew Le Normant Seigneur 
d’Etioles, to whom he promised a handsome dowry for the bride and his 
fortune when he died. It was an excellent match from a material stand- 
point, and he proved a decent and affectionate partner. The two families— 
the Poisson parents and the young couple—lived with their benefactor de 
Tournehem in his spacious Paris home and at the Chateau d’Etioles near 
Choisy, the King’s favourite hunting-box in the forest of Sénart not far 
from Versailles. While her husband’s family had contacts with rich 
business circles, the gifted hostess attracted leading Intellectuals, among 
them Voltaire, Montesquieu and Fontenelle, Crébillon and Maupertuis, 
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was received by Mme Geoffrin, and was a guest at President Hénault’s 
suppers. When news of her salon and of her acting in a theatre built by 
her for amateur theatricals began to reach Versailles, the Duchesse de 
Chateauroux scented a rival. That Mme d’Etioles was determined to 
shine on a larger stage was proved by placing herself, beautifully attired 
and driving her own phaeton, in the King’s path when he hunted from the 
Chateau de Choisy. When he inquired her name and sent presents of 
game the first milestone was passed on the road to fortune. The reigning 
mistress ordered the audacious competitor not to appear at the hunts, and 
when the Duchesse de Chevreuse spoke to the King of “‘la petite Etioles”, 
the Chateauroux stamped hard on her foot. By one of the accidents 
which deflect the course of history in Courts and Cabinets, the sudden 
death of the reigning mistress left the field open to whoever possessed the 
wit and the will to secure the glittering prize. 

Her hour struck during the celebrations of the marriage of the Dauphin 
to his cousin, a sister of the Spanish princess who had been betrothed for 
a brief space twenty years earlier to Louis XV. The sumptuous masked 
ball at Versailles was open to anyone suitably attired, and among the throng 
who surged into the brilliantly lighted rooms was Mme d’Etioles, dressed 
as Diana. When all were assembled and the other members of the Royal 
Family had made their appearance, the King entered the Galérie des 
Glaces and was observed in animated conversation with the newcomer. 
They met again a few days later at the ball given by the Paris municipality 
at the Hétel de Ville. The King, accompanied by the Duc d’Ayen, 
arrived about midnight after meeting the Dauphin who had left the party 
and was on his way back to Versailles. After looking in at the Opera 
where another ball was in progress he dismissed his carriage, drove 
incognito to the Hétel de Ville, supped with Mme d’Etioles and, accom- 
panied by the Duc d’Ayen, drove her to her Paris home. Reaching 
Versailles at 9 a.m. he went to Mass as usual and then to bed. J/ a jeté le 
mouchoir, cried the onlookers. Soon afterwards she was installed in a 
room which had been occupied by Mme de Mailly, connected with the 
King’s apartments by a private staircase. When her husband, returning 
from a business journey, heard the news he begged her to return; but such 
a trifle as a bleeding heart could not be allowed to interfere with the royal 
command, and Mme d’Etioles parted from the father of her children 
without a pang. They never met again. Ambition had triumphed, and at 
this stage the scheming woman entertained as little affection for her second 
partner as for the first. That she never felt the slightest twinge of remorse 
was hardly surprising in an age when marriage in the higher circles was 
rarely a union of hearts. If any further excuse for her adultery was 
required, she could claim that her qualifications for the post were unique. 
She was coached in etiquette by her old friend Abbé de Bernis and the 
Marquis de Gontaut, an intimate of the King, and Collin, a capable young 
lawyer, was engaged as her secretary and factotum. A deed of separation 
from her husband was obligingy provided by the Parlement of Paris. 
The summer passed quietly at Etioles while she waited for her official 


inauguration as mattresse duroi. An extinct title was revived in her honour 
and she emerged triumphant as the Marquise de Pompadour. 
During the interval the King went to the front and received his baptism 
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of fire at the battle of Fontenoy. His stock, which had risen during his 
illness at Metz and had fallen after his recovery, rose again when he shared 
the dangers of his troops. He was greeted with loud cries of Vive le Roi, 
testifies Valfons in his Memoirs, and when he was urged to withdraw from 
the zone of fire he refused. ‘‘Sire,” exclaimed Richelieu, a brave soldier 
as well as a courtier and a rake, “your presence alone can restore the 
situation and gain the day.” ‘The sixteen year old Dauphin, who had 
accompanied his father, displayed equal courage, and begged to be allowed 
to charge at the head of the cavalry. “I am too young to be known to the 
nation,” he argued, “but I naturally wish to imitate my father’s subjects.” 
His life was too valuable to be risked, for he was the only surviving son. 
It was the culminating moment in the brilliant career of Marshal Saxe, 
but a high price had to be paid in French blood. As the King surveyed 
the dead and dying men on the battlefield he remarked to the Dauphin 
that he now saw what a military victory involved. No King of France 
was less a lover of war. 

Louis XV wrote to the new Favourite every day during his absence at 
the front, and his return was the signal for the official presentation. The 
ceremony took place on September 15, 1745, and the Princesse de Conti, 
who had never seen her, was selected as her sponsor. “Mme de Pom- 
padour was presented to the King at six o’clock,” recorded the Duc de 
Luynes in his journal. “There was a crowd in the ante-chamber, but 
only a few in the King’s cabinet. The conversation was very brief and 
extremely embarrassing on both sides. A similar crowd had gathered for 
the presentation to the Queen and all Paris wondered what she would say. 
It was expected that she would merely make some remark about her dress, 
the usual topic among ladies when they have nothing to say. But the 
Queen, aware that Paris had planned the conversation in advance, felt 
bound for that very reason to talk of something else.”” She mentioned a 
mutual friend, adding that it had been a pleasure to make her acquaintance. 
“TI do not know if Mme de Pompadour heard her,” records the Duc de 
Luynes, “for she speaks rather low; but she seized the opportunity to 
assure her of her respect and her desire to please her. The Queen seemed 
well satisfied with these words.” After the callous indifference of the de 
Nesle sisters it was a relief to receive a little consideration. Since the 
King must have a mistress, better a refined and well-mannered specimen 
than a brazen virago. The blow was further cushioned by the payment 
of debts incurred by her abounding charities. Unlike his gentle mother, 
the austere Dauphin frowned on the rising sun, and confined the con- 
versation to a few words about her dress. In a poem entitled La Bataille 
de Fontenoy, which enjoyed a predigious popularity, Voltaire saluted the 
victory of his old friend. 

Sincére et tendre Pompadour, 

Car je peux vous donner d’avance 

Un nom qui rime avec l’amour 

Et qui sera bientét le plus beau nom de France. 
The France of the easy-going, colourless, mediocre Fleury had melted 
into the land of the dazzling Pompadour. 

Six weeks after the presentation the Duc de Luynes recorded that she 
had made an excellent start. “Everyone seems to think she is extremely 
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polite. Not only is she not ill-natured and never speaks evil of anybody, 
but she forbids such talk in her presence. She is bright and talkative. 
Far removed up to now from arrogance, she frequently mentions her 
relatives, even when the King is there, perhaps, indeed, rather too 
frequently.” That he spent most of the day in her apartments told its 
own tale. Such was the beginning of every Haison, but how long would it 
last? Neither friend nor foe would have dared to predict that the royal 
favour would continue till the day of her death. 

The Court, as usual on such occasions, was sharply divided, her critics, 
among them Richelieu, Maurepas and the d’Argenson brothers, .com- 
plaining of her bourgeois birth, her champions, among them Marshal 
Saxe whom she called Mon Maréchal, stressing her unquestionable charms. 
The former disability was dealt with when the King, reviving a lapsed 
title, named her the Marquise de Pompadour and henceforth referred to 
her in conversation as la Marquise. Richelieu, formerly the champion of 
the Nesle sisters, disapproved the choice of a Favourite over whom he 
possessed no influence but quickly realised the futility of opposition. 
She responded by informing him that the King was very satisfied with 
him, as was the whole public. A far more dangerous foe was Maurepas 
who, believing himself securely anchored in the King’s favour, scarcely 
troubled to conceal his disdain. Yet in everything except birth she 
towered above her predecessors, and no impartial observer could contest 
her intelligence or deny her charms. “In her grace, the lightness of her 
figure, the beauty of her hair, she resembled a nymph,” wrote the Comte 
de Valfons. ‘““Yo so many natural advantages were added every accom- 
plishment. She was a good musician with a sympathetic voice, excelling 
in declamation, and she varied the King’s pleasures by performances in 
which she played the leading part. Mistress of the King and of the 
universe, she was surrounded at her toilette like a queen.” “Everyone 
found her extremely polite,” records de Luynes, “‘with never a harsh word 
for anyone.’’ Happy in her success, she desired to use her influence for 
the benefit of her friends. “If I can be of use to you,” she remarked to 
Valfons, “let me know.” Only once did he take advantage of her offer, 
and she kept her word. Throughout life she was delighted to oblige her 
protégés, subject to the strict condition that no act or word should endanger 
her position or interfere with her plans. Among her earliest beneficiaries 
was Voltaire, a frequent visitor to Etioles, for whom, despite the King’s 
dislike, she procured well-paid sinecures as Gentilhomme de la Chambre 
de Roi and Historiographer of France and election to the Académie 
Francaise. Her earliest victim was Orry, the Finance Minister, who 
was dismissed at the wish of the Paris brothers, old friends of her 
family. , 

The most engaging feature of her character was her loyalty to her 
parents. Her mother lived just long enough to rejoice in the fulfilment 
of the fortune-teller’s prediction. Her father survived for another decade, 
and though his coarse ways debarred him from the royal table at Ver- 
sailles, he was received when the Court was in residence elsewhere. His 
debts were paid, and he was ennobled and presented with a large estate. 
Her few surviving letters reveal genuine affection.. ‘‘Do not worry about 
my health,” she wrote in 1750; “it is very good. .Nothing will upset it, 
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for my principle is to do my best and not to trouble about gossip for which 
I have given no cause. I have nothing to reproach myself with, so I am 
serene.” ‘Two years later she briefly reported that the King had made 
her a duchess, and added, “Good night, I am overwhelmed by visits and 
letters—another sixty to write.” Having lost her son in infancy, her 
affection was centred on her daughter. “Alexandrine is growing ugly,” 
she confided to her father; ‘“‘provided she is not repulsive I shall be content. 
I do not wish her transcendent beauty, which merely incurs the enmity 
of all the women who, with their friends, make up two thirds of the 
population.” From time to time she had to tell him that his requests 
were impossible, for there were limits to her influence and her income. 
“I am much less wealthy than I used to be in Paris,” she explained. 
“What I possess was given me without asking. The expenses for my 
houses have been a great worry. I never desired great wealth, and I defy 
fortune to make me unhappy. Only my resilience carries me through, 
and the public does me justice.” 

The best specimen of the Poisson family was her brother, who deserved 
her affectionate efforts on his behalf. Since his understanding of the arts 
equalled her own, she procured his appointment as Superintendent of 
Buildings and packed him off to Italy to widen his experience. “I 
recommend above all the greatest politeness and discretion,” she wrote 
to him en route; “‘in society be amiable to everyone. If you confine your 
favours to persons you esteem you will be detested by almost the whole of 
mankind. Do not think that because I am young I cannot give you good 
advice. After four and a half years here I know more than a woman of 
forty. Though I thought I loved you dearly I never imagined your 
departure could cause me such grief.” She delighted in the reports of 
his reception by the King of Sardinia and other princes. Everyone liked 
him at home and abroad. Though the King gave him the title of Marquis 
de Marigny and called him petit frére, his head was never turned. The 
only friction between brother and sister arose from her fruitless efforts to 
arrange a brilliant marriage. ‘I do not wonder at the consideration paid 
to me in France,” she wrote, ‘“‘where everyone has or may have need of my 
services, but I am surprised it extends as far as Rome. Despite this 
satisfaction my head is not turned. Except for the happiness of being 
loved by a person one loves, a solitary and retired life is preferable. The 
older I am, the more philosophic I become. The happiness of the King’s 
company makes up for everything; but the rest is a tissue of wickedness 
and platitudes, in fact, of all the miseries to which we poor human beings 
are heirs. It makes one think, especially some one born as reflective as 
myself. Everywhere you will find falsity and all the vices. Yet life in 
solitude would be dull, so we must put up with people’s faults and pretend 
not to see them.” On his return from Italy her brother won golden 
opinions in the discharge of his official duties, and aroused none of the 
jealous hostility which plagued his sister till the day of her death. He 
was a frequent guest of the King, not merely out of compliment to the 
Favourite but owing to his sterling qualities. Her plan to marry her 
daughter to a son of the King and Mme de Vintimille found no favour, 
and the problem was solved by her death at the age of ten. 

Mme de Pompadour impressed foreign visitors with her competence 
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for her task. ‘‘After paying my respects to all the Royal Family,” reported 
the Prince de Ligne, whose acquaintance with the Courts of Europe was 
unsurpassed, “‘I was taken to a sort of second Queen who had the air of 
being the first.” Her serentiy and poise rested not only on her confidence 
in her abilities but on the conviction that the King was not only her lover 
but her friend. That they felt a genuine affection for each other was the 
impression of those who saw them together in the bright dawn of their 
partnership. Spending most of his time in her company he seemed 
happier than ever before. A pleasant picture of his first petit souper is 
painted by the Prince de Croy, at that time a young Colonel who was 
always a welcome figure at Court in the intervals of his campaigns. ““The 
dining room was charming, the supper most agreeable and unconstrained. 
We were waited on by two or three valets who retired after serving us. 
Freedom and good manners prevailed. The King was gay and uninhibited, 
though always with an air of distinction. He did not seem in the least 
timid, talking much and well and obviously enjoying himself. He appeared 
very much in love with Mme de Pompadour, and without false shame. 
He struck me as very well informed about little things, without com- 
mitting himself in important affairs. Discretion was his second nature, 
though people think he tells the Marquise almost everything. We were 
eighteen at table, among them Marshal Saxe, whom the King seemed 
greatly to like and esteem. We were two hours at table, quite at our ease 
and without any excess. Then coffee and cards till one in the morning.” 
Two years later, at the second marriage of the Dauphin, the same witness 
describes the King as madly in love. 

Mme de Pompadour honestly strove to win the toleration if not the 
approval of Maria Leczinska, and dreaded the loss of her favour. ‘I have 
just spoken to the Queen, Madame,” wrote the.Duchesse de Luynes in 
February, 1746, “and begged her to tell me if she had anything against 
you. She replied in the friendliest tone that there was nothing, that she 
greatly appreciated your attention on all occasions, and that she wished 
me to tell you so.” ‘You restore me to life,” was the joyful response. 
“For the last three days I have been deeply grieved, as you will readily 
believe, knowing as you do my attachment to the Queen. Terrible 
charges have been made to M. and Mme la Dauphine who kindly allowed 
me to prove their falsity. I was told that the Queen had been turned 
against me. Imagine my despair, I, who would give my life for her. whose 
favours I value more and more. Of course the kinder she is to me, the 
greater the jealousy of the monsters and the more horrible their charges, 
unless she is good enough to be on her guard against them and to inform 
me of their nature. It will be easy to justify myself—my conscience is at 
ease. @ hope, Madame, that your friendship and still more your knowledge 
of my character will guarantee my statements. I shall have wearied you 
with this long story, but my heart is so full that I could not hide my 
feelings. You know my sentiments for you, Madame, which will only 
end with my life.” 


(To be continued). 


G. P. Goocu. 





SIR PHILIP SIDNEY 


»N November 30th 1554 rejoicing prevailed at Penshurst Place, 
Kent, the stately home of Sir Henry Sidney. A son and heir had 
just been born to his wife, Lady Mary, sister of Robert Dudley, 

afterwards Earl of Leicester and Queen Elizabeth’s great favourite. 
Philip Sidney was named after his god-father King Philip II of Spain, 
whom Sir Henry had recently escorted from Spain to become the reluctant 
bridegroom of Queen Mary I. Ironically enough, thirty-two years later 
Philip was destined to die fighting against his god-father’s soldiers in the 
Netherlands. Yet he was a soldier only by accident. Though he con- 
stantly craved for action and won fame as a diplomat, statesman and 
soldier, by temperament he was always a poet. He happened to be a great 
one. Fulke Greville, who knew Philip intimately from boyhood, tells 
us in his biography, published in 1652, that “his end was not writing” 
but rather “to make himself anc others not in words or opinion, but in 
life and action, good and great.” That is why Philip is a baffling character. 
The artist conflicted strongly with the man of action he longed to be. 

The secret of his magnetism and extraordinary fascination for his 
contemporaries was partly owing to his “lovely and familiar gravity” 
which Greville mentions in his work. Men loved him for his sincerity, 
his goodness and his charm of manner, women for his chivalry, his 
prowess in the tilt-yard and his handsome face, artists and writers because 
he was always a generous patron. Philip was no prig, in spite of Greville’s 
statement that even from boyhood “‘he never knew him other than a man”. 
One has only to read the best of Philip’s critical work ‘““The defence of 
Poesy”’ to realize this. There we can discover him, his delightful modesty, 
the mixture of gaiety and gravity in his nature and his passionate search 
for beauty. His letter to his younger brother, Robert, first published in 
Collins’ Sidney Papers, reveals strong family affection. “Look to your 
diet, Sweet Robin,” he writes, “and hold up your heart in courage and 
virtue, truly great part of my comfort is in you...” In Adonais Shelley 
refers to Sidney as “sublimely mild” and “a spirit without spot”. But he 
was far from faultless. We revere him all the more for his faults. He 
possessed a hasty temper, probably inherited from the Dudleys, as when 
he accused his father’s secretary, Edward Molyneux, of opening his 
letters to his father. Philip’s letter—in his beautifully bold hand—can 
today be seen in the manuscript room at Penshurst Place. He wrote: 
“If ever I know you do so much as read any letter I write to my father 
without his commandment or my consent, I will thrust my dagger into 
you.” His suspicions were completely unjustified, and like other impulsive 
people he was quick to apologize. Generous to a fault he was always 
rather extravagant. 

We know curiously little about his boyhood, passed mostly at Penshurst. 
Later, when his father was appointed Lord President of the Marches of 
Wales by Queen Elizabeth, he went to school at Shrewsbury. He spent 
his holidays with his family at Ludlow or in Ireland after the Queen 
appointed Sir Henry her Lord Deputy there. At home he probably 
learnt to speak his impeccable French, later so admired by Parisians. In 
1568 he went up to Christ Church Oxford. Both Sir Henry and Lady 
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Mary suffered much in the Queen’s service. In 1562 Lady Mary, a 
lady-in-waiting, caught smallpox from her. As a result she led a rather 
retired existence at Penshurst. A strongly religious woman of con- 
siderable culture, she taught Philip his love of religion, which so influenced 
his life. His years abroad from 1572-75 were vital. The Queen granted 
him a license—the Elizabethan passport—to go abroad to learn languages. 
As a future statesman he would also be expected to acquaint himself with 
the leading political personalities and to study politics. He was included 
in the train of the Earl of Lincoln, a special envoy from the Queen to 
the Court of Charles IX in Paris. Sir Francis Walsingham, then British 
Ambassador and later Philip’s father-in-law, was told by Philip’s uncle, 
the Earl of Leicester, to keep a fatherly eye on him. Throughout life 
Walsingham proved a steadfast friend. 

France was split by bitter religious strife. When the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew occurred Philip was safe in the English Embassy. He has 
left no record of his feelings, but some years afterwards, when he wrote 
his memorial against the proposed marriage of Queen Elizabeth with the 
Duke of Anjou, the butchery in the Paris streets rankled in his memory. 
Paris was no suitable place for a sensitive young man. He next travelled 
to Frankfurt where he stayed with Andrew Wechel, the scholar-printer. 
There he met Hubert Languet, the scholar-diplomat, Burgundian by 
birth, recently escaped from Paris where he represented the Elector of 
Saxony at the French Court. Languet’s friendship with Philip was 
sometimes rather emotional, and although sincere enough not altogether 
disinterested. Might not this brilliant young man with his noble mind, he 
reasoned, the nephew of the powerful Leicester, succeed in urging England 
to take an active policy along with the Reformed Protestant powers against 
the dreaded might of Spain? An elderly bachelor, he loved Philip as a son 
and worried about him like a fussy aunt. There is something rather 
pathetic in his insistence that Philip should not go to Rome, as if there 
was any danger Philip would be corrupted by the Jesuits. However, he 
went to Venice and Padua and travelled as far afield as Hungary and 
Poland. Whilst in Vienna he learnt horsemanship from Pugliano—a great 
master of the art. He owed much to Languet, through whom he became 
on intimate terms with all the leading European Protestants, and who 
inspired him with his own vision for political and religious liberty. Their 
correspondence is of considerable interest as giving a picture of the 
divided Europe of 1570. Languet lived in high nervous tension, a prey 
to anxiety. Philip realized this when he wrote in 1574 ‘“‘For in your letters 
I fancy I see a picture of the age in which we live; an age that resembles a 
bow too long bent, it must be unstrung or it will break.” Philip could 
never have endorsed the old man’s disillusionment when Languet wrote: 
“I consider that in these days men do a great deal if they do not actually 
betray their friends.” 

How well his friend understood the poet in Sidney, though he never 
read his poetry, when he wrote to him in England in 1580: ““To speak 
plainly, I fear that of the qualifications of a Commander severity will be 
the one in which you will be deficient. For by nature and inclination you 
are famed for gentleness and soldiers cannot be kept to their duty 
without severity”. Philip was often employed by the Queen on diplomatic 
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missions. His most successful journey was to congratulate the Emperor 
Rudolph on ascending the imperial throne in 1577. Its real object, 
however, was to obtain a reliable impression of Germany’s political 
situation. With his contacts on the Continent he was admirably suited 
for this task. Though she called him “her Philip” and gave him a lock of 
her hair, some secret antagonism existed between them. He no doubt 
resented Gloriana’s niggardly, querulous treatment of his father, who 
performed splendid service in Ireland and was exasperated also by her 
cautious policy and constant procrastination. For months she kept him 
dangling about the Court without regular salaried employment. Possibly 
Burleigh, no friend of the Dudleys, kept him from office. William the 
Silent—shrewd judge of men—thought highly of Philip. In 1579 he told 
Fulke Greville to give a message to Her Majesty that Philip was one of 
the ripest and greatest Counsellors of Estate in Europe and suggested 
employment for him, but Philip tactfully prevented his friend from 
delivering the message. 

Philip showed fearless courage in opposing the Queen’s marriage with 
the Duke of Anjou, younger brother of Henri III. When Simier, Anjou’s 
envoy, whispered in her ear that Leicester was secretly married to her 
béte noire, Lord Essex’s widow, the favourite was disgraced. Philip 
automatically became leader of the party which opposed the marriage, 
and wrote a powerfully reasoned memerandum on the subject. It is 
evident to us that Elizabeth never seriously intended to marry Anjou, but 
her Ministers could not be certain. About this time a magnificent 
tournament was held at Whitehall. Philip participated as one of the four 
challengers, or Foster Children of Desire, laying siege to the Fortress of 
Perfect Beauty in which the Queen sat enthroned. He was too sincere 
to feel at ease as a courtier. Whenever possible he preferred to retire to 
Wilton House, home of his beloved sister the Countess of Pembroke, who 
encouraged him to write the Arcadia and they collaborated in translating 
the psalms, a refuge from the frustrations of Court life. He rode on 
Salisbury Plain and discussed literary projects with her. He only turned 
to poetry when his political ambitions were thwarted. 

The Astrophel and Stella Sonnets—some of the finest poetry in our 
language—were inspired by Philip’s love for Lady Penelope Devereux, 
daughter of Walter Devereux, Earl of Essex. The sonnets (first published 
five years after his death in 1591) have a passionate sincerity. Philip tells 
us his object was not to seek fame but to commemorate his love. He first 
met her at her father’s home, Chartley in Staffordshire, when she was 
barely a child. His fatal hesitation in not pressing his suit ruined his 
chance, for she became the wife of Lord Rich whom she loathed. Philip 
realized too late that he loved her. Was Lady Penelope really the heartless 
coquette and shallow personality, too readily assumed by Philip’s bio- 
graphers? We do not know for certain. In 1583 he married Frances, 
daughter of Sir Francis Walsingham. ‘They had one daughter, the 
Countess of Rutland. 

Besides his writing Philip found other outlets. His thoughts turned 
eagerly towards the New World. He wished to join Martin Frobisher’s 
expedition in search of a North-West Passage, but nothing came of it. 
He planned secretly to join Sir Francis Drake’s expedition to the West 
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Indies in 1585, but Drake informed the Queen and he was peremptorily 
ordered back to Court. He constantly advocated striking at the heart of 
the Spanish Dominions. Elizabeth, at last forced to act in the Nether- 
lands, appointed him governor of Flushing. He found the opportunity 
to fight for the cause of religious and political liberty, so dear to him. 
Philip showed his essential greatness during this final phase. When his, 
troops were on the verge of mutiny owing to their wretched condition 
and pay, he wrote to Walsingham in 1586—‘“If her Majesty were the 
fountain I should fear, considering what I daily find, that we should 
wax dry”. His burning religious faith in the cause sustained him. He 
was never more a poet than at Zutphen. When he saw Sir William 
Pelham go into action in light armour he threw off his own cuisses, thus 
exposing himself to unnecessary danger, the direct cause of the fatal 
wound he received. It was Fulke Greville, not present at the battle, who 
first related his words to the dying soldier—-“‘Thy necessity is yet greater 
than mine”, in his Life of Sir Philip Sidney. Philip was carried in his 
uncle Leicester’s barge to Arnheim where he lay for three weeks sur- 
rounded by his family and friends. A well-known preacher, Gifford, has 
given us an account of his last days, how he discussed the immortality of 
the soul and especially asked for his poem ‘La Cuisse Rompue”—now 
unfortunately lost—to be set to music. His spirit rose triumphant above 
the bodily pain. To his distraught brother, Robert, he said: ‘‘Love my 
memory, cherish my friends, their faith to me may assure you they are 
honest”. He welcomed death like a friend, saying: “I would not change 
my joy for the empire of the world”. 

Even his country’s enemies deplored his death. Mendoza, Philip II’s 
Ambassador in London, “lamented to see Christendom deprived of so 
rare a light in these cloudy times, and bewailed Poor Widow England that 
having been many years in breeding one eminent spirit, was in a moment 
bereaved of him by the hand of a villain”. King Philip in the sombre 
light of the Escurial on receiving the news wrote laconically in the 
despatch, “He was my godson”. Sir Francis Walsingham, though 
desperately harassed by Philip’s debts, wrote to Leicester: “‘He was my 
chief worldly comfort’. Elizabeth was so overcome with grief that she 
could not attend to state business for some days. Too late she realised 
the value of his services in the Netherlands. However, in more typical 
fashion, she was soon overheard to complain of that fellow Sidney’s 
“inconsiderateness in getting himself killed, like any common soldier’’. 
He is the most beloved of the Elizabethans. He alone never stirred up 
envy and seldom rancour. Both in life and death he cast a spell on those 
who loved him. Even after four centuries he has not lost the power to inspire 
us. His life was truly a poem, but the man was no saint. BRYAN BEVAN. 


PROBLEMS OF THE WEST INDIES 


HE outstanding problem of the West Indies is that of over- 
population. In most of the islands and colonies there are too many 
people for the natural resources, rich as some of these are, adequately 
to support. The only relief presently in sight would seem to be emigration. 
But to what part of the world? There is certainly no room in England, and 
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Canada has shown little enthusiasm for the idea. Lately there has been 
some movement to the American southern States, and last winter a group 
of employers from them came down to confer with coloured leaders and 
government representatives in Barbados on the possibility of further and 
larger scale importation to America of Barbadian indigenes. The 
Barbadians themselves are rather keen for the idea because it means for 
them'a much higher standard of living than is possible in the Colony, 
where as a matter of fact the over-population problem is worst of all. 
Indeed, it is one of the worst, if not the very worst, anywhere in the world, 
as can easily be understood when it is considered that here are nearly 
250,000 people living—in many cases the more accurate word would be 
“existing’’— on 165 square miles of land, not all of it arable. 

The West Indian peoples, mostly descendants of African slaves with 
some mixture of Carib, even Arawak, Indian blood, are on the whole a 
good-natured people, admittedly industrious, not given to agitation, nor 
concerned with “‘nationalist’’ notions so long as they have a reasonable 
sufficiency of food and a modicum of other creature comforts. But such 
sufficiency is not, under existing conditions, the lot of the average coloured 
worker in any of the islands, and therein lies the greatest of the present 
problems and grounds for apprehension for the future. The African 
slave-trade went on for more than 150 years and died hard, very largely 
out of the efforts of the redoubtable Wilberforce who had to fight no 
inconsiderable measure of public opinion, especially among the bene- 
ficiaries of the slave-trade who included many wealthy and titled people 
in England. Indeed, these.formed an organisation called ““The Society 
Against the Abolition of the African Slave Trade,”’ and through its 
activities and those of other supporters of the iniquitous traffic Wilber- 
force’s life was at one time actually in danger. It was a long history of 
oppression, beast-of-burden existence, human exploitation parallelled only 
in the Dark Ages. Yet the average West Indian today is not, as might be 
expected from such a background, a sullen, ever-discontented, morose 
fellow. Quite the contrary, as a matter of fact. He requires guidance and 
direction, truly, but it should be characterised by kindness and sympathy 
instead of imperiousness. 

The economic problem is hardly less serious in the case of the mixed- 
bloods, “‘half-castes.” All aspire to the “white-collar” class, which 
intensifies the problem. For when they do attain it their earnings are often 
less than those of physical workers, yet each feels that his education 
entitles him to a higher living-scale. Lesser government positions, of 
which of course there are far too many in all the colonies, have to a large 
extent been created to provide “jobs” for educated coloured and partly- 
coloured. But this is not a sound system and has already gone beyond 
reasonable limits. Nevertheless, the educated mulatto is often a more 
enlightened man than officials of similar ranks sent out from Home. He 
is, too, far more interested in the country and the future. For it is his 
country whereas here, even as in most colonies of all colonising Powers 
throughout the world, the official from home is much too often only 
holding down a job and thinking of it in terms of the possibility of 
promotion to a better or, if along in years, of retirement. Many of the 
faults, and the weaknesses, and they are all too obvious, of administration 
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in the British West Indies, are attributable to this. 

The half-caste official, too, is not infrequently an engaging person as an 
individual, conducting himself with dignity, abstaining from the careless 
habits of many white mien in warm countries, taking pride in his position, 
and devoting all effort to filling it competently and fitting himself for a 
better. It is right to put more and more of official responsibility into his 
‘hands. He knows the value of knowledge that comes from education, and 
he has striven long and hard to acquire it. What he has acquired he 
rarely forgets. He is anxious for the welfare of the dark peoples and he 
does not, like half-castes in many other lands of mixed races, ignore the 
full blacks and try to ingratiate himself with the whites. These can accept 
him or let him alone. In the West Indies they rather generally accept him. 
Outside of Bermuda and the Bahamas, that is, where everything is subor- 
dinated to the susceptibilities of rich American tourists, many of them 
from the southern States, who support the fantastically-priced hotels, no 
one is ever refused entertainment because of his “colour.” Extremism, 
though it may be called ‘““Communism’”’ at one end and ‘“‘Nationalism”’ at 
the other, is often no more than a gesture of revolt at difficult or, as in 
British Guiana, almost impossible living-conditions. This can be met, 
and very likely combatted successfully, by accepting the fact that the 
coloured peoples are also human beings and entitled to treatment and 
consideration as such. That will not, of course, solve the problem of over- 
population, but it will make for a readier acceptance of conditions that 
problem creates, until some way shall be found of solving it. 

For half a dozen years the talk has been of federation, of a West Indian 
Federation that should form a unit, and an important one, in the British 
Commonwealth. The probable advantages of this are more apparent to 
some of the present colonies than they are to others. The main objection 
comes from the prosperous ones, like Jamaica and Trinidad. These 
dislike the idea of a kind of pooling resources for the purpose of streng- 
thening the shaky economy of ncn-self-supporting colonies like Barbados. 
That is the greatest obstacle to Federation, though never openly declared. 
What it comes down to is the same barrier as that which retards political 
or economy unity everywhere, refusal to yield anything of one’s own 
sovereignty, either political or economic, to the good of a united whole. 
It is, of course, a short-sighted view, here or anywhere. Regarded with 
complete realism, it is a selfish view, and those influenced by it may bye 
and bye find it disadvantageous to themselves. But the West Indian 
colonies are jealous of their individual rights and indisposed to yield 
anything of them. This includes the objection to being ruled from another 
colony. For example, British Guiana is up in arms at the very idea of 
being under Mr. Alexander Bustamente, Chief Minister of Jamaica, as 
possible Prime, or “Chief,” Minister of a West Indian Federation. The 
same feeling prevails in prosperous Trinidad, most prosperous of all the 
British West Indies, with its wealth of asphalt and minerals supplementing 
the sugar and copra which are the main economic resources of the other 
islands yet in Trinidad subordinate to the former. 

Port of Spain feels it should be the capital of Federation. So does 
Kingston. Nor would Bridgetown or St. George, Grenada, present seat 
of the Windward Islands Government, shrink from the honour. But it is 
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certain that Mr. Bustamente will never agree to anything that doesn’t 
give him the primacy. He has said so in no uncertain terms, also that any 
possible Federation ‘‘must” be administered in the West Indies and not 
from England. The somewhat boisterous Chief Minister of Jamaica is 
also ardently pro-American. He has often asserted that America is the 
“land of the future” and that the West Indies should “look toward it.” 
Mr. Bustamente pays lip-service to Britain readily enough, but his heart 
is American, and no doubt at all exists that he really entertains some such 
idea as a close link between possible Federation and the United States. 
To what extent Federation would benefit the island peoples themselves, 
the masses, if indeed it would benefit them at all, is debatable. It might 
bring about a better population-distribittion, for example, a transfer of 
some thousands of Barbadians to British Guiana where there is plenty of 
room. But the dominating population-factor there is the East Indian 
element and it is certain to oppose any large-scale importation of biacks 
from other colonies. Moreover, the present living-standard in Guiana is 
the lowest in the entire region. Why that is so opinions hotly differ. 
One American investigator has written that “British Guiana is “Tobacco 
Road’ and worse.”” ‘Tobacco Road” is an American play portraying the 
shocking conditions under which ‘“‘poor whites” in. some parts of the 
South live, even in today’s “super-prosperous” America. Even a British 
investigator, and an official one too, reported that “many of the workers 
and peasants of British Guiana live in a fashion to which a self-respecting 
English farmer would not commit his pigs.” Extremists, of course, attribute 
this state of things to “exploitation,” and while that is not one hundred 
per cent correct, yet unmistakeably there has been a good deal of it. The 
picture isn’t one that looks very alluring even to the poorest black of 
over-crowded Barbados. 

This problem of over-population must be solved in some way. Granting 
of larger measures of self-government, such “‘ministerial government” in 
Barbados, will not go very far toward a solution. In fact, those who 
contend that it is nothing more than a “sop” to native stirrings about 
“independence” are not far wrong. Toward improving economic con- 
ditions, the greatest need of all and more important than the rest together, 
there is no reason to suppose it achieves anything. In fact, there are those 
who argue the contrary, since this change in Barbados has materially 
increased the cost of administration by vastly advancing the salaries of 
Ministers, most of them native or part-native, and minor officials likewise. 
But some 50,000 blacks in this teeming island are still living below what is 
considered a “‘subsistence-minimum” in countries like the United States, 
Sweden, Switzerland, or even Great Britain. 

One of the major interests in all the islands, from an economic view- 
point, has come to be tourism, but it is being handled with a singular lack 
of discretion, foresight and appreciation of its possibilities. There is too 
much tendency to exploit the visitor, most of all in Jamaica. Here the 
leading hotels charge tariffs unknown anywhere else in the world, except 
perhaps southern Florida. Rates of forty and fifty dollars, U.S., are 
common, with no commensurate value rendered, if indeed it is possible 
to provide anything worth so much. The result is that the tourist-traffic 
in this colony has fallen off markedly. The Government has made no 
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attempt to curb prices, and indeed encourages them since the Chief 
Minister frankly says that he desires his tourists to come from America 
because these “bring plenty: of money with them.” A few years ago 
numerous small country inns and guest-houses provided reasonable 
entertainment for as low as a guinea a day, but now few demand under 
three. All other costs, at least those likely to concern the visitor, have 
advanced as a reflection of what has unmistakeably become an all-the- 
traffic-will-bear policy in Jamaica. ‘The island has come to be known in 
the United States, and in England, too, for that matter, as one of the most 
expensive places in the world, which is bad for its economy. Other islands 
and colonies are cheaper. At an extreme is Santa Lucia, far and away 
more attractive than Jamaica and entirely “unspoiled,” where a few small 
but comfortable guest-houses charge only four B.W.I. dollars a day, the 
equivalent of about seventeen shillings. This unit of currency prevails 
in all the Windward and Leeward Islands, but Jamaica, though nominally 
a sterling country, has turned entirely to the U.S. dollar, and everything 
likely to concern the tourist is associated with that currency. Barbados, 
Grenada, Dominica—the most “unspoiled” island of them all, with a 
small colony of pure Carib Indians—Antigua, Santa Lucia, St. Vincent, 
and Trinidad, all use the B.W.I. dollar, which is four shillings, tuppence, 
each. In these the average tariff at hotels below the “luxe” class is from 
eight to fifteen B.W.I. dollars, but there is everywhere an unfortunate 
tendency to develop the type of hotel called a “residence club” with accent 
on bar and Americanised entertainment, and tariffs on the American scale. 
Out of all this there is little or no benefit to the native islander, for his 
wage runs only from six to twelve dollars a week, though living-costs in 
most of the islands have advanced more than 150 per cent. in the past 
four or five years, wages generally less than half as much. Even the 
highest paid labour, that on sugar plantations and docks, receives but a 
guinea a day and is of course uncertain and irregular, averaging about 
two-thirds of the time. In places like these islands, especially the over- 
crowded ones, social services are appallingly inadequate, disclosing far 
too little concern of government with the condition of the masses of people. 
Housing in many parts is wretched, no better than it was half a century 
ago, by no possible standard anything but primitive and archaic. 
Government protection and aid to industries, such, for example, as 
flying-fish catching in Barbados which supports thousands of blacks yet 
is carried on in the dangerous and inefficient fashion of fifty years ago 
with no government aid at all, either physical or financial, is lacking in a 
degree that cannot be excused or explained away. So inadequate is the 
fishermen’s equipment and so entirely lacking government protection of 
the fleet of hundreds of old-fashioned and unseaworthy shallops that a 
score of boats and the lives of eleven fishermen were lost between the 
months of October, 1953, and April of the present year, and that is the 
fair weather season. In the present government of all the islands there is 
far too much apathy, too much Jaissez-faire, too much tendency to let 
things slide along as they have slid for the past hundred years. But it 
will not do any longer, and even if government finds it difficult to solve 
the over-population problem, there is much that it can do to make life 
easier for the indigenous peoples for the time being. Marc T. GREENE. 





MAKING FARMING PAY 


UST as British manufacturers have had to search for new processes 
and adopt new inventions and materials to meet industrial development 
abroad, so will British farmers have to find ways of making our varied 
soils and erratic climate yield more food at lower cost. Otherwise the 
growing appetites of other races will leave progressively less for us. The 
war years showed us that we could, at a price, make our fields produce 
half as much again as before. But now, being mostly townsmen, we are 
becoming increasingly interested in the price we are paying. Ought it 
not to be possible to buy home-grown food without having to pay {£150 
or £200 million a year for the privilege out of the taxes? In particular 
there are many who ask: Would it not be sounder policy to contribute, 
say, {£100 millions for better drainage, water supply, roads, electricity, 
farm buildings and perhaps fertilisers, rather than {150 millions in price 
subsidies which favour the better-placed farmer? Either by pressure of 
world population or by political pressure at home it seems likely that a 
rising standard of efficiency on our farms must become general, because 
so urgently demanded. In what directions can we expect to see greater 
roduction achieved with less effort, remembering that of all farm expenses 

bour shows the steepest and most continuous rise? Last year (1953) 
the yields of wheat, barley and oats per acre were the highest ever recorded 
in England and Wales. ‘The acreage sown with barley and oats was 
actually smalier, but the total harvest was heavier. This suggests that 
in corn growing we are on the right road, thanks largely to the help of 
botanists and chemists in providing us with better seed, fertilisers and 
weed sprays. The yields per acre of potatoes, turnips, swedes and man- 
golds were also the highest recorded. _ 

The way farmers have tackled this summer the worst harvest for 50 
years has earned the grudging admiration of critics. We may concede 
that on the Eastern side of the country the best arable farmers have not 
left much undone to raise the level of efficiency. As to the West we find 
that in the difficult Duchy of Cornwall in favourable seasons since the 
war the average yield per acre of wheat, as well as barley and oats, has 
been higher than over England and Wales as a whole. While costs rose 
by 65 per cent output went up by 70 per cent. The net income of the 
working Cornish farmer and his wife had nearly doubled by 1951. One 
morning last winter I went to look at a farm of about 250 acres on the 
North Devon-Cornish border. The land was high-lying, but fertile and 
well-drained. The highest field was watered by a newly-installed ram 
from the stream in the valley. In the absence of the farmer his young 
wife showed me the Danish-style pig house, built by her husband and 
one man, where a hundred young pigs from Large Black sows by a Large 
White boar, were being fattened for various bacon factories on a cold 
meal mash. The farmer told me later that feeding only occupied him 
about a quarter of an hour a day. He considered he owed much of the 
succulence of his clovery young grass to his pigs. Against the side of the 
piggery was a deep litter hen house, also built by the farmer, containing a 
couple of hundred pullets—Black Leghorn and Rhode Island crosses. 
Hundreds more hens in their second year were feeding in the pasture 
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outside among the huts from which the Large Black sows were grazing. 
The most regular source of ready cash on this farm, as on so many others 
nowadays, was the milking herd of Dairy Shorthorns, milked by machinery. 
One of the cows had come all the way from Cumberland. ‘Now we are 
within reach of the London milk market”, the farmer explained, “we 
have not enough tuberculin-tested cows in the West”. Milking of the 
17 cows was done by the farmer and one man, with another on alternate 
weeks. The farmer liked to drive into Plymouth sometimes on a Saturday 
afternoon in his new car to watch a football match. 

Feeding provides a useful additional income. The farmer had sold 
five North Devon steers the previous day at £80 apiece. Several more 
were grazing in watered fields, containing open sheds. Others were in 
the yard by the cowshed. Calves were bought whenever milk was cheap 
and there was a nurse cow to spare. At the time of my visit—mid- 
January—the cattle were on mangolds. Cabbage was nearly finished. 
But I think the main interest of this upland farmer was his sheep— 
Devon Longwauiled ewes who had already dropped 19 lambs, a fortnight 
earlier than usual. Their only protection at lambing was the earth bank 
under the thorn hedge between the fields. Some black-faced lambs by a 
Suffolk ram, used as an experiment, seemed even hardier than the pure- 
bred Devons, the farmer said, and more lively from birth. He now had 
60 ewes, whereas his father only had 40. He has 50 fat lambs for sale in 
December at an average of 66 lbs. A score of ewe lambs are kept for 
replacement, and about ten old ewes are sold. The fleeces of Devon 
Longwools are of course an important source of revenue. The young 
farmer told me with pride that his land was carrying 50 per cent. more 
cattle than when he inherited it, as well as sheep. He thought he had now 
raised its productivity as high as it would stand. How had he done it? 
He pointed to his row of stacks—mixed barley and oats—and his Dutch 
barns packed with good, baled hay. Like other short-handed farmers I 
know he fights shy of silage. He resows his leys usually every four or 
five years. I came away wondering whether this pattern of intensive, 
mixed stock farming could be carried further up the hills of the West 
than it is today. 

During the summer I returned to the West, to the South Hams district 
of Devon, east of Plymouth. Here I found big South Devon cattle lightly 
treading the steep-sided, grassy valleys, or lying, half hidden by bracken 
and thistles, near the rock-strewn stream at the bottom. The land might 
not look highly farmed, but conditions evidently suited these South 
Devons, which yield high quality beef, premium-carrying milk and the 
best Devonshire cream. Crosses from the native cattle in South Africa 
are popular as draught oxen as well as beef in the remoter districts. I had 
often wondered why this dual- or triple-purpose breed had not spread 
further up country. The farmer I visited told me he had that morning 
sent away a new-born bull calf for £100 and several of his best seven 
month heifers at £200 each to a man starting a herd in one of the Home 
Counties. With such prices in prospect, and a growing overseas demand 
from countries like South Africa, Spain, Brazil and the West Indies, the 
economics of pedigree cattle breeding seem to be on a sound basis, at any 
rate if the breeder is a working farmer with a good eye. A week later I 
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received a similar impression at the Oxfordshire farm of a Tamworth 
pig breeder. His pigs, fed cheaply on home-grown barley, middlings and 
swill, go to many countries in Europe, Africa, and America and also to 
Australia and New Zealand. Sows were grazing rough pasture overgrown 
with nettles. [he farmer told me that these hardy foragers are a great 
help in reafforestation, especially of oakwoods. They loosen the old 
roots and while fattening on the acorns drive underground others, which 
in due course spring up as seedlings. The flesh, he assured me, was as 
white as any bacon curer could desire, although the skin is covered with 
golden-red hair. This outdoor type of pig could be at any rate a useful 
aid in raising the fertility of upland and woodland areas. Pigs are a sore 
point at present. They would be less so if Englishmen could acquire an 
American taste for a pork chop, and would not insist on curing the whole 
side for bacon. 

On the other side of Oxfordshire, where the Cotswolds begin to rise into 
Gloucestershire, I saw some of the last existing Cotswold sheep. It was 
sad to have to search for this one remaining flock, and to see at last a few 
of these great animals stalking over hills formerly grazed by so many 
thousand head. A barn at the foot of the hill contained feeding troughs, 
and evidence that it had been used at lambing time. Nowadays the trend 
is all towards smaller-jointed sheep who can fend for themselves and lamb 
in the open. A few miles across the valley I visited a flock of hardy Kerry 
Hill ewes from the Welsh Border. They are crossed with Suffolk rams 
to improve mutton quality. Kerry Hills are free-ranging grassland sheep, 
but this particular flock was folded behind an electrified fence made of 
wire netting, the invention of the shepherd manager, who had just won a 
silver medal for it at the Royal Show against all comers from home and 
overseas. Folded sheep raise fertility more quickly than sheep freely 
ranging; but the movement of hurdles is too costly nowadays. Instead of 
four wagon loads of hurdles, costing £360, the electric fence makes only 
one load and costs £120. It saves two thirds of the cost and two thirds 
of the labour of moving. It took the inventor over twelve years to perfect, 
and is certainly an example of how farming efficiency can be raised. 

In mid-September, on a small, low-lying farm in the Kentish Weald I 
was drawn in with the rest of the village to help pick hops. It was a race 
against the mildew, which was sweeping across the hop garden. Some 
rows of bines had already been cut down as useless. The young farmer 
told me that the new machines used on the larger farms reduced picking 
costs by two thirds. But he could not afford a £4,000 machine. His 
capital was sunk in the land. He took me to the oast house and asked me 
to watch the fire and thermometer while he went back to the garden to 
measure the picked hops. The cost of an expert dryer was this year too 
high. The farmer had brought his own bed into the oast house. As I 
looked round at the tall pockets of pressed hops, and remembered that 
each ought to be worth {40 and might not fetch half that, I felt that the 
farmer was probably right when he prophesied that small growers of this 
most expensive crop would gradually be squeezed out. Later I found the 
farmer giving an eye to his eight-year-old son, who was driving the side 
rake through a late hay field. A contractor’s baler was following close 
behind, driven by a girl. “Average crops don’t pay me,” said this young, 
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college-trained farmer. “If I could drain every field I could raise the 
value of the land by 50 per cent.” He knew well what the land wanted, 
but was hampered at every turn by shortage of resources, accentuated by 
the small scale of operations. He could only use the costly rake for a few 
hours now and then during the year; but he must have it. And he must 
leave it exposed to the weather when idle, for lack of buildings. 

Greater efficiency on such farms as these is to be expected from a larger 
unit of production, through some form of co-operation, either by treating 
large estates as one farm, by greater reliance on contractors for the use of 
machinery ; by co-operative buying and selling; or by nationally organised 
marketing. As the Milk Marketing Board has shown this can transform 
a drug in the market into the mainstay of the farmer, can double the 
consumption of a product and raise the average school weights of children. 
Milk will become cheaper when cows live longer and give us more beef 
calves. ‘The introduction of new crops cannot be ruled out. Fifty years 
ago economists argued that a place could not be found for sugar beet in 
the crop rotation of the Eastern counties. What is certin is that great 
improvements will continue to take place in the general treatment of our 
most important crop, which will still be grass. Strains will be further 
improved, and swards will be more frequently renewed and fertilised. 
More grass will be artificially dried or made into silage, for self-feeding 
where possible. Heavier yields will be largely the result of heavier 
stocking, and still heavier stocking will be necessary in the growing season 
to cope with the grass. Controlled grazing behind movable electrified 
fences will become the rule. This prospect offers the best hope for the 
uplands of the West; for it is from these uplands that the store stock to 
graze the lowland grass must come. Here, below the level of the cattle 
ranches and mountain sheep walks, the small farmer may be the most 
economic. The breeder’s eye will remain of first importance. To obtain 
the full benefits from this traditional system we must have more cattle 
on the hills and more sheep on the plains. And however long we can extend 
our grazing season we shall also have to extend our cold stores. Our 
climate will always have the last word; but our moist Atlantic winds bring 
into our high latitude infinitely greater good than harm. We should make 
them more of an ally. 


A. W. DELL. 


CRABB ROBINSON AND OTHERS 


N December 5th, 1824, Crabb Robinson wrote in his diary:— 
OC wats back to Islington and met there with Mr. and Mrs. 

Talfourd and Miss Mitford, the dramatist and poet, a squat person 
but with a benevolent and intelligent smile; scarcely any conversation. 
Lamb merry”. ‘This meeting took place in Colebrook Row, a house to 
which the Lambs had removed a little more than a year before from rooms 
over the brazier’s in Russell Street, Covent Garden, ‘‘a white house with 
six good rooms. . . . and behind is a spacious garden with vines (I assure 
you), pears, strawberries, parsnips, leeks, carrots, cabbages, to delight 
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the heart of old Alcinous. You enter without passage into a cheerful 
dining room, all studded over and rough with old books; and above is a 
lightsome drawing-room, three windows, full of choice prints. I feel like 
a great lord, never having had a house before.” 

Lamb had for months been suffering from low spirits. ‘Oppressed 
with business all day”, he longed to have a little leisure. Moreover the 
affairs of The London Magazine were not going well. ‘Towards the end of 
the year however he was more cheerful, and Mary, except for cold and 
toothache, was well, had “had an exempt year, a good year” and was 
reading “novels all day long”. So there was a party at “Colebrook 
Cottage, left hand side, end of Colebrook Row, on the western brink of 
the New River, a detach’d whitish house’’, on the fifth day of December, 
1824, and we may suppose that the conversation was of “books, pictures, 
theatres, chit-chat, scandal, jokes, ambiguities, and a thousand whim- 
whams”. A few glasses of wine loosened Lamb’s tongue and he was 
“merry”. The company was congenial. The square, sturdy Crabb 
Robinson was often at the Lambs’ house, for he was a very old friend. 
Mary Russell Mitford was staying with the Talfourds in Castle Street 
while preparations were going on with Macready for the presentation of 
of Rienzi. She was a great admirer of Thomas Noon Talfourd, the son 
of a Reading minister, who had been Dr. Valpy’s head boy, and Miss 
Mitford had considered him a prodigy as a lad, called him ‘“‘my friend 
and crony” and “our highly gifted townsman’’, thought his articles 
“exquisite” and said he had “a talent for admiration and enjoyment’. 

Talfourd looked upon his host, Charles Lamb, and saw him as he was 
afterwards to describe him. ‘A light frame, so fragile that it seemed as 
if a breath would overthrow it, clad in clerk-like black, was surmounted 
by a head of form and expression the most noble and sweet. His black 
hair curled crisply about an expanded forehead; his eyes, softly brown, 
twinkled with varying expression, though the prevalent feeling was sad; 
and the nose slightly curved, and delicately carved at the nostrils, with 
the lower outline of the face regularly oval, completed a head which was 
finely placed on the shoulders, and gave importance and even dignity to a 
diminutive and shadowy stem.” His face was full of “quivering sweetness”, 
he met his guests with a cordial smile. Five days later Crabb Robinson 
went in the evening to the Talfourd’s house, and found Charles and 
Mary Lamb and Benjamin Haydon and his wife, and again enjoyed 
pleasant talk. 

Miss Mitford was still staying with Talfourd, and, writing of the party 
in his diary, Crabb Robinson said that he liked her looks but he com- 
plained that she had nothing to say. On her own showing she was nervous 
in London circles, found social gatherings of any kind irksome, and was, 
by fits and starts, desperately shy, in spite of her ‘age, rotundity and 
rubicundity”. It was not until Crabb Robinson met Miss Mitford on her 
own home ground that he enjoyed really “lively conversation”. ‘Some 
of our Berkshire friends are nice people,” she said, and so Crabb Robinson 
found them, when in June 1829 he was staying at Bear Wood with John 
Walter. He had known the latter long in Printing House Square and 
had been foreign correspondent for The Times while Talfourd had been 
law correspondent. As country gentleman John Walter lost some of the 
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austerity with which he skilfully governed a great paper and in the years 
he had been at Bear Wood had made himself well loved. So to Bear 
Wood came Crabb Robinson. Having arisen early, as was his wont, he 
packed his few things for the short journey. He enjoyed a small agreeable 
breakfast party with friends all in good humour and then he went to 
Wokingham, where the Walters met him. Arrived at Bear Wood, he 
spent most of his time in strolling about the grounds, which he found 
greatly improved, and, as it was June, he admired the rhododendrons. 
One evening the Mitfords made a journey of six miles to dine with Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter and Crabb Robinson. The evening was enjoyable and 
Crabb Robinson’s opinion of Dr. Mitford was, on this occasion, less 
condemnatory than afterwards. He was content to describe him as “‘an 
old Whig of more than seventy whose magisterial propensities are counter- 
acted by very liberal opinions, so that he is a protector of village sports on 
the Sunday in opposition to the religious party. He likes his bottle, 
laughs and talks loud, but is on the whole a pleasant man. His daughter, 
Miss Mitford, in spite of her rotundity and literary pretensions, seems to 
be an amiable woman. I was pleased with her. Her conversation lively, 
but with no arrogance or pretence’’. 

The early antipathy which she showed to the Walters as new-comers 
and to their “improvements” as innovations was quite forgotten and she 
had long been a friend and admirer. She always did hate changes in 
accustomed haunts and so years before she had written disparagingly to 
Sir William Elford, ‘‘Did I ever talk to you about Bear Wood, a spot about 
six miles from us, of remarkable beauty? It was within donkey-cart 
distance of Mr. Webb’s and Mary and I used to take books and work, and 
sit there for whole mornings. About a year ago this estate was sold, under 
the Forest Inclosure Act, to Mr. Walter, one of the Editors of the “Times’ 
newspaper. He immediately resolved to build there, and employed a 
certain Mr. Crabtree as his agent, steward, etc. The first operation per- 
formed by Mr. Crabtree was to cut down all and every one of the straggling 
old beech trees, whether single or in clumps, rounding the wood territory 
as completely and as smoothly as ever Buonaparte rounded the territory 
of some favoured king; the next, to make in two directions and across two 
commons a fine, level, straight gravel road to the wood, nicely bordered 
by a pretty little plantation of larches and firs. In about a month down 
came Mr. Walter and a landscape gardener (name forgotten), who execrated 
poor Mr. Crabtree’s cutting-downs; and as it was impossible to make the 
trees grow again outside the wood, contented himself with forming 
magnificent plans for the interior. Accordingly he formed a plan for a 
lake where the pool used to be—or, rather, for two lakes, united in the 
middle by a cascade! (really it is well for the man that his name is for- 
gotten')—and sixty persons were set to work to dig and trench and level 
for this magnificent design! All the spring, all the summer, all the 
autumn were these people at work; and now Mr. Walter (either by the 
benefit of his own lights, or by the advice of some third professor), having 
discovered that these lakes would spoil his place has set all his sixty work- 
men to fill them up again, and intends to have instead a small natural 
rivulet winding along the glen. I dare say he will come back to the pool. 
How often one is reminded of that admirable and philosophical distich— 
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“The King of France with twenty thousand men 
Marched up the hill, and then marched down again.” 

During successive visits to Bear Wood Crabb Robinson found his 
regard for Miss Mitford increasing. In a homely country atmosphere 
and in the presence of a courteous host she was quite at her ease. 
Intercourse between the Walters and the family at Three Mile Cross was 
constant—Mrs. Walter took Crabb Robinson over to call and they found 
the daughter without the father. Crabb Robinson ‘‘found her amiable 
enough alone’. Baxter was making drawings to illustrate a new edition 
of Our Village and he and the Mitfords were asked to meet the Walters 
at a friend’s house. Bowles had died after a short illness and a most 
affectionate letter from Mrs. Walter communicated the news. Lucas was 
painting Mary’s portrait and such was his success that “half Berkshire”’ 
wanted portraits by the same hand, and he agreed to paint the children of 
the Walters and Lady Madalina Palmer. On one occasion Crabb 
Robinson, having walked over to Three Mile Cross, found Mary Mitford 
unwell and instead of talking to her had a chat with her father, and the 
interview resulted in some scathing observations. ‘In the morning he 
is conversable. He has the air of a gentleman of the old school, an aris- 
tocratic air with which he masks his poverty. Living in a miserable hovel, 
he has been maintained by his daughter, who now writes popular books 
for their support after he had spent {20,000 she gained in the lottery.” 

A letter from Miss Mitford, a remark in Crabb Robinson’s diary or 
reminiscences, a call with John Walter Junior at Three Mile Cross, bear 
record of frequent meetings. Mary Mitford was in London, staying once 
more with Mr. and Mrs. Talfourd, this time in Russell Square. ‘The 
young lawyer was passing from success to success both in the legal world 
and the literary and Mary was lionised. Her father was also there, but 
Crabb Robinson called him disagreeable and foolish, and said tersely that 
wine made him a nuisance. Friends connected with the drama and the 
law, all the leading poets and literati, supped with the Talfourds, 
Wordsworth and Crabb Robinson were in and out eonstantly, and Mary 
Mitford found the days crowded with gratification and herself a literary 
lion. Jon was performed at Covent Garden for Macready’s benefit, and, 
at the supper party which followed at 56 Russell Square, Mary Mitford 
enjoyed a gossip with Crabb Robinson and a chat with Miss Tree. 
Somehow a coolness arose between the Talfourds and the Mitfords. 
Crabb Robinson said that Mrs. Talfourd bitterly resented Mary Russell 
Mitford’s envy at the success of Jon ‘‘which betrayed her to unfriendly 
criticisms that have ended in a breach’’. . . Mary Russell Mitford herself 
said that the Talfourds were jealous of her because of the lionising she 
received. However a couple of years passed and the cloud had gone. 
Crabb Robinson was again staying at Bear Wood and in the evening Mary 
Russell Mitford came over. Her father had been ill and she had not been 
out for ten months but on August 9, 1840, he was sufficiently recovered 
for her to leave him, and she drank tea with the Walters and Crabb 
Robinson. Then the latter was full of praise. “She talked with great 
warmth of Kenyon, with kindness of Talfourd, with kind feeling of 
everybody. She is really an amiable person, most generous, Kenyon says. 
She seems disposed to be kind to everyone.” 
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Talfourd was once more on friendly terms. He was constantly in 
Reading, became M.P. for the borough in ,1835, was staying at Farley 
Hill or paying a visit to the Walters. He sent an undated letter to Miss 
Mitford. (The date is probably 1842 and the writing strangely legible). 
He wrote to say how concerned he was to hear of Dr. Mitford’s illness 
and how sorry all were not to see father and daughter at Bear Wood. 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter “expressed great regret for the absence of their 
friends of Three Mile Cross and still more for the cause.” It is probable 
that father and daughter never again went together to Bear Wood to visit 
_ Mr. and Mrs. John Walter and to see there Crabb Robinson and Talfourd. 

But Dr. Mitford recovered sufficiently to be present at the stone-laying 
of the Reading reading-room on September 1, 1842, and the Walters and 
Talfourd were there. The Reading Mercury had an account of it and Miss 
Barrett in Wimpole Street heard all about it in an enthusiastic letter sent 
from Three Mile Cross the next day. Dr. Mitford had not long to live, 
for he died on December 11, 1842, and John Walter lived only until 1847. 

Visits to Bear Wood did not cease with its owner’s death, and we get one 
last pleasant glimpse of the charming Mrs. Walter in her home. On 
August 29, 1849, she cordially received her husband’s old friend, and 
Crabb Robinson spent an enjoyable day or two strolling about the lovely 
grounds at Bear Wood and Mrs. Walter took her guest into the “very 
pretty Church”. Mr. Wilmott, the incumbent of Bear Wood, spent some 
time in conversation, and the visitor found him most agreeable and 
proceeded to read what he had written, including the funeral sermon on 
Mr. Walter. So we may leave Crabb-Robinson and his friends in that 
pleasant corner of Berkshire which the Walters enriched by their presence, 
and whose scenery Miss Mitford described so gracefully in her ietters 


and country sketches. 
' MARrjoRIE WILLIAMS. 


MEXICO’S NEW REVOLUTION 


EXICO is now witnessing the kind of revolution which is probably 
Moratine more fundamental changes in the pattern of her national 

life than any of the political revolutions of the past. While some 
of the old ways of life in the Indian and Spanish colonial institutions still 
manage to survive in some parts of the country, the Mexican people are 
supporting their Government in the drive to revolutionise industry and 
agriculture. Already changes are taking place in the national pattern, and 
though an attempt is being made to retain the heritage of the past and the 
picturesque elements of Mexican life, they are in the process of being 
discarded. Yet it may be possible for Mexico to achieve industrialisation 
with a difference because of the strong national character and personality 
of her people. That part of her tradition which gave to popular legend 
such figures as Francisco Villa and Emiliano Zapata is now a thing of the 
past. In their place Adolfo Ruiz Cortines took office as President in 


December 1952. 
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However, his predecessor as President of the Republic Miguel Aleman 
retained some flavour of the past during his six years of office in which he 
announced or undertook a series of imposing plans and projects with all 
the acclaim that could be produced by newspapers which were remarkably 
unabashed about thus advertising the fact that they were receiving 
Government subsidies. While industrialisation was being pursued, costly 
dams or plans for the development of large areas were planned or actually 
undertaken; roadbuilding was pushed forward; and impressive sky- 
scrapers were built on the outskirts of the capital to house the National 
University. Undoubtedly much worthwhile was done during this period, 
but these impressive public works did nothing to strengthen the country’s 
economy, which showed signs of declining for the population was in- 
creasing at a rate faster than the increase in national wealth and many 
campesinos were driven across the border to seek work in the United 
States. Thus, the public turned to President Ruiz Cortines for a more 
sober approach to the nation’s problems, for his main emphasis was on 
quiet hard work rather than theatrical display. 

President Ruiz Cortines embarked on a programme to rid the Govern- 
ment of graft and excess expenditure, but he worked steadily to obtain 
the most out of Senor Aleman’s plans. For this purpose he completely 
overhauled the Federal District administration and suspended Government 
support for the press. His immediate problem was to increase the 
purchasing power of the peasants, who comprise 60 per cent of the 
population, but receive less than 20 per cent of the national income. 
Droughts in the northern area would continue, as they did last year when 
over a million Mexicans were forced to try and cross into the United 
States to seek seasonal employment, unless land was irrigated in the north 
and reclaimed from the jungle in the south. Moreover, Mexico’s urban 
population has risen by more than 40 per cent, while the rural population 
has increased by only 15 per cent in the past twelve years. Furthermore, 
the famous ejido system of collective farming was breaking down as the 
land for each community did not increase with the population, and could 
not give a greater yield because there were not sufficient farm credits to 
provide the necessary materials for better farming. The Government 
had to take measures to improve this position, for Mexico had to import 
maize and other stable foods to feed herself for food production had been 
neglected in order to increase cotton production to earn foreign exchange. 

Still the gigantic irrigation and electric power projects undertaken under 
President Aleman to stimulate agricultural production and increase the 
incomé of the farmer will not have any effectiveness for some time, but 
those of his predecessor’s projects @Ose to completion have now been put 
into operation. On the other hand, some of the other plans have been 
revised, including the vast scheme for the development of the south- 
eastern portion of Mexico in the Papaloapan region, known as Mexico’s 
TVA. The Government is now concentrating upon projects which can 
be finished and give quick results. Wells are being drilled to supply 
parched villages and their lands with water, farm credits are being extended, 
and a plan is in hand for the immediate resettlement of farmers in new 
colonisation areas. It is hoped that these will prove effective in helping to 
solve the country’s immediate economic problems. 
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The Government has taken the view that industrial development cannot 
succeed unless it is supported by continually increasing purchasing power. 
A number of measures have been adopted for this purpose, which include 
ceilings on the prices for basic foods and the raising of wage levels despite 
complaints by employers that the higher labour costs would put the 
marginal producer out of business. But the Government explained that it 
could not allow the proportion of workers’ wages to fall while profits rose 
as has been the case for the last ten years. The new programme has the 
support of many Mexican industrialists though it is unpopular in some 
quarters. The Government is in fact doing all it can to expand private 
production. Industrial enterprises are granted bank loans through an 
Industrial Guarantee Fund which has been set up. ‘Tariff protection, 
better fuel supplies, power, transport, and communication services and 
tax concessions have been extended to industry to encourage the re- 
investment of profits. If 30 per cent of the profit is re-invested it is not 
taxed, and small industries have a lower rate of taxation. Industries 
making a contribution to the national economy were already granted with 
provisions for tax and tariff exemption during the first ten years of their 
operation. It is hoped that these measures will strengthen the internal 
economy and provide work for thousands entering the labour force every 
year. 

According to the experience of recent years, Mexico must incur an 
annual investment of over $400 million if the programme of industrialisa- 
tion and agricultural development is to provide jobs for her population. 
Over a quarter of this sum came from direct foreign investment, besides 
substantial loans and credits from abroad, chiefly the United States. 
Since 1945 total private foreign investment has more than doubled and is 
now estimated at about $700 million, the chief attraction for investors 
being manufacturing. Foreign investment in industry amounted to 
1,565 million pesos in 1951, with mining as the second largest recipient of 
foreign capital. This type of investment was stimulated by the demand 
for minerals after the beginning of the Korean war. 

The United States has been the chief supplier of foreign capital for 
Mexico. The leading development bank of the Mexican Government 
had by the end of 1952 borrowed a total of $261 million from the United 
States Export-Import Bank, the World Bank and a few private United 
States banks. Direct private United States investment is estimated at 
over $500 million. American manufacturers have also opened factories 
for the production of foodstuffs, chemical and toilet articles, rubber goods 
and consumer goods. United States retail shops have established branches 
in Mexico, while subsidiaries of United States motor car companies 
assemble about 30,000 vehicles a year, and there are also branch assembly 
plants for refrigerators, electric ranges, radio and televison receivers, and 
other major appliances. This demonstrates that the Mexican Government 
has welcomed the investment of foreign capital. The present law on 
foreign investment in Mexico is that 51 per cent of the ownership of an 
industry established in the country must be vested in Mexican citizens, 
especially in publishing, films, radio, transport, fishing and beverages, 
but most other kinds of industry are exempted. The rising number of 
industrialists and manufacturers created by increased industrialisation 
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are pressing the Government for a new form and direction to foreign 
investment. The National Industrial Chamber suggests a new law en- 
suring that Mexicans control the basic industries, and that preference 
should be given to foreign credits over direct investments. ‘They contend 
that this is necessary because of the rising interest and dividend payments 
abroad, which are threatening the already precarious balance of payments. 

During the past year the participation of foreign capital in Mexican 
enterprise has taken a new pattern. It was stated that in future Mexico 
will not accept foreign credits if they are conditional on the purchase of 
machinery and equipment from the lender country. Thus, offers have 
been made from foreign concerns in Europe to go into partnership with 
Mexican industrialists. An example is a large cellulose factory now being 
established as a joint Mexican-Italian venture with the assistance of the 
Mexican Government. Moreover, a Mexican-German consortium is to 
expand the steel industry, while plans are put forward by four groups 
from the United States and Europe for the establishment of a heavy 
chemical industry. The north-western state of Sinaloa has been offered 
a seven-year loan of $69 million by a group of European bankers for 
developing agriculture through electrification and irrigation projects. A 
Fiat assembly plant for lorries is also being built in Mexico. There will, 
however, be ample scope for United States capital if it is restricted to 
industries not competing with national capital, and the same applies to 
other foreign investment. Opportunities for investment in complementary 
industries do not exist at present, but there will be openings in this 
direction with the advancement of Mexican industrialisation. United 
States petroleum companies have returned to Mexico after being absent 
some years following the expropriation act of 1938, first as sub-contractors 
for Petroleos Mexicanos, the nationalised oil concern, and recently as 
suppliers of lubricating oil and aviation fuel. Grants have been made to 
four American companies to work out a Government sulphur-concession 
in the Isthmus of Tehuantepec; one of the companies has invested over 
£5 million in the first sulphur plant to be built outside the United States 
to use the Frasch process. The Government is willing to welcome 
enterprises for extending chemical and fertiliser production within Mexico, 
but it is not so entiiusiastic about another foreign operated soap or detergent 
factory. F 

Though many Europeans still remember the Mexican revolutionary 
period brought on by an irresistible land hunger and the need for a 
measure of land reform, Mexico’s agricultural problems have largely 
faded into the background though they are still of great importance. The 
drive today is for the development of industry and this has attracted 
public attention both inside and outside the country. Still there are 
many Mexicans who would like to see industry developed exclusively by 
domestic capital; but despite the fact that various measures have been and 
will continue to be taken to encourage domestic capital, foreign capital 
has been the backbone of Mexican industry for the past twenty years. 
The immediate post-war boom years resulted in increased investment by 
Mexicans themselves, but foreign investment also followed suit. As 
commodity prices are now falling the amount of local investment is 
decreasing, so foreign capital is again becoming necessary for the advance- 
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ment of industry. The Mexican Government does not intend to extend 
control to industry. Though the State provides assistance in various forms 
to local enterprise, it supports a policy of encouraging joint investment 
by Mexican and foreign capital; it also seeks to enable foreign capital to 
be invested into specific areas of development helpful to the national 
economy. The Government's policy is designed to make agricultural and 
industrial development contribute to the strengthening of each other; 
therefore, the country has entered upon a period of constructive con- 
solidation and extension. Mexico’s progress will be eagerly watched 
throughout the western hemisphere, for her gifted cultural heritage and 
integrity will help to build up a powerful modern nation, which will 
provide a better standard of living for its population. Now that the race 
for industrialisation has begun there can be no turning back. 
E. H. RAwLincs. 


AN OLD CORNISH CRAFT 


HEN Jeanne Stanley was a tiny child her Welsh grandmother 

had a butter-basket, made for her by her husband from field 

rushes. The basket was roomy and cool for the butter and it had 
two lids. Jeanne loved that basket, and remembers opening and shutting 
the lids and stroking the satiny sides. Unconsciously she was noting its 
structure, for years later she was able to reproduce it from memory. 
Another basket which must have influenced her thoughts was her mother’s 
“pilgrim” basket. This was made of woven rushes, not twisted like the 
butter-basket. The amount that basket could hold was astounding. 
It went with the Stanleys on every holiday. Its shape was the fore-runner 
of the expanding suitcase. Its deep lid fitted completely over the container. 
It often figured in nursery games, but in spite of much rough treatment 
that basket had a long life. Rushes can stand up to a lot of use. These 
childhood memories go back a long way. But it is significant that they 
always remained vivid, and may well have been the seed from which has 
sprung an exciting movement here in England to revive a dying industry. 
In fact, Jeanne Stanley’s work with rushes began, as all primitive crafts 
must have begun, witha need. The need became a joke, the joke developed 
into a pastime and the pastime into a serious business. ‘The need was a 
sun hat for my husband. In 1938 we lived in Hertfordshire. One after- 
noon in July I went for a walk along the canal bank. There grew long 
green rushes. Idly I picked a few and plaited them together. The feel 
of the rushes brought the rush baskets of childhood to my memory. If 
rushes could make baskets then they could make a hat. I gathered a big 
bundle. That first gathering tore my fingers to ribbons. So I learnt my 
first lesson. I must use a knife to cut rushes. The hat was made. I 
sewed the plaited rushes together with thread. The thread loosened as the 
rushes dried and the result was an untidy affair. I still have that hat, now 
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rather shapeless and brown. My husband dressed himself up as a brigand 
to match the Mexican cartwheel of a hat. And so the joke came into being. 
‘Dad’s hat’ became a family saying whenever anything appeared ludicrous.” 
But Jeanne Stanley’s neighbours were intrigued. They asked her to make 
them hats, and table-mats as well. Later she went on to weed-baskets, still 
sewing with string or strong thread (a great error as she discovered, for the 
sewing of rushes should be done with rushes). 

Then came the war, and rushes gave way to other needs. Jeanne 
Stanley went to work part-time in an aeroplane factory, making small 
parts. As the machines whirred and banged she thought of the quiet 
peace of her rushwork. As the smell of oil filled the factory she dreamed of 
the fresh smell of new cut rushes. And, as the machine turned out part 
after part, all exactly alike, she said to herself: ““This machine may be 
wonderful, it may be speedy. But give me the use of my own fingers and 
the joy of creating something.”” When the war ended she took up rush- 
work again. She made baskets as presents for her friends, baskets for 
using in the house, of many shapes and sizes. Now, she says that none of 
them were at all beautiful and they were mostly bad productions. It 
remained for Cornwall to make her realise the true craft. The Stanleys 
had known and loved Cornwall for some 30 years, and in 1946 they came 
to England’s most westerly county to live. They settled in the lovely 
valley that runs between Grampound and Tregoney. There, on the lower 
fields which border the River Fal, grow large quantities of rushes. The 
farmers do not like them and are delighted at any offer to cut them down. 

“The farmer’s wife needed a waste-paper basket. I gathered the rushes, 
dried them, and sat down on a stool in the farmyard to begin my work. 
A neighbour was passing. He watched me for some time. Then he said, 
‘Did ’ee know that be an old Cornish job?’ And he told me how the old 
folk used to ‘traace’ the rushes and make them into maunds for field work. 
*‘Traacing’ I discovered to mean plaiting or tressing the rushes—‘Just like 
’ee do traace a maid’s hair.’ This neighbour told me how in the old days 
they used to take out the pith and rub it in their hands to make the wicks 
for candles and fish-oil lamps. Farmers used rushes to thatch ricks. 
The housewives made mats for their blue-stone floors. Cornish farms 
have cold floors but there is a surprising amount of warmth in a rush mat.” 
Perhaps it was at this moment that rushcraft became alive for Jeanne 
Stanley. She had found something which appealed by both its craft and 
its history. She had been a professional musician in the past, and so her 
fingers were nimble. Her music had also taught her a sense of proportion 
and design, two essentials to any craft. The only tools she wanted were 
sack needles, a ruler and sharp scissors. She could, in fact, make rush 
baskests with no tools but her fingers, just as the American natives did. 
She had no text-book, but then no book can teach as well as practical 
experience. She began to search for information about the old craft of 
Cornish rushwork. Apparently the craft had died out. She found that 
many Cornish people remembered it being practised fifty years ago. 
Then it was entirely confined to the needs of the household. The use of 
willows had become universal and had superseded the gathering of rushes. 

In those days Cornish children made their toys of rushes, for bought 
toys were too expensive for the meagre Cornish purses. A friend of 
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Jeanne’s still has a small doll’s bonnet which she made from rushes more 
than 50 years ago. It is as good as new. The children also made toy 
whips from rushes. ‘Tiny baskets were favourites—filled with flowers 
made from the white pith. The old Cornish miners, too, had a use for 
rushes. They made mine-fuses by filling the rush with bruised powder 
(a very dangerous procedure). In some cottages it is still possible to find 
maunds of rushes hanging up as souvenirs of “‘Granfer’s” work. Then 
again, long strips of matting used to be made from sea rushes—a develop- 
ment that was eventually discouraged because the rushes were a good 
defence against the shifting sands. Going much further back into history, 
the Ancient Britons made rush baskets which were so much admired by 
the Romans that they took them back with them. And to this day the 
Italians make rush trays in which to carry their fruit and vegetables. 
Another interesting fact is that the first attempts at pottery were made 
by coiling the clay round and round as in basket making. If this be true 
then the baskets must have been made of rushes or grass since no other 
countryside material would coil. These early pots and jars were orna- 
mented with patterns which suggest the primitive stitch joining the coils. 
Like the true craftsman she is, Jeanne Stanley has steeped herseif in all 
this ancient lore and detail of rushwork. It is necessary for every craftsman 
to become a part of the flowing stream of his craft before he can success- 
fully interpret and perhaps expand its activities. In the case of rushwork 
both the craft and its products have changed very little over the centuries. 
Today Jeanne Stanley works in an old 18th century shed at Grampound, 
not so very far from Devoran, a village which was once the home of a 
whole rush factory. She picks her rushes from the fields and stores them 
in the shed, and when she has made her baskets and mats she lets them 
dry off in the sunshine in the garden outside the shed. Jeanne Stanley’s 
work is, of course, traditional in style. In addition to baskets and mats, she 
makes hats, trays, bowls, seats for stools, and a number of children’s 
products, such as doll’s furniture. She also makes an interesting rush- 
covered jar which shows how pottery designs were originally copies of 
basket designs. 

Since she began her work in Cornwall in a modest way some six years 
ago, Jeanne Stanley has developed business all over Britain. Her work is 
exhibited in various parts of the country, and recently her stall at the 
Cornish Industries Fair won a silver medal for the outstanding exhibit. 
Also recently, she was made a Bard of Cornwall, at the annual Cornish 
Gorsedd (a gathering similar to the National Eisteddfod of Wales) being 
named appropriately enough Gwyadores Bronnennow, or Weaver of 
Rushes. As part of her aim to keep alive, and spread, local interest in her 
ancient craft, she arranges displays of her work in small villages all through 
Cornwall. ‘But this is not a success story. I am far from reaching my own 
standard of quality. Proportion and design still keep me thinking hard. 
The rushes take natural curves of their own which must be used to the 
best advantage. Strength is necessary. It is no good making a basket which 
won’t wear well.” There speaks the voice of all true craftsmen. Not for 
them the shoddy and temporary products of so much of our mass-produc- 
tion factories. Their work is produced, indeed, to wear well. 

Penzance. Denys Val BAKER. 
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E have known for some time that the new world-faith based on 

the philosophy of Dialectical Materialism closely follows the 

patterns of the older religions and has incorporated into itself 
most of their promises and prophecies in modern forms including the 
lure of bringing the Kingdom of Heaven to earth; but a definitive picture 
of this Ideal State has been missing. We are now indebted to the non- 
agenarian Soviet geologist Academician V.A. Obruchev for supplying 
this deficiency. In the Soviet Weekly of April 15th 1954 he is quoted as 
having published a message to the rising generation of his countrymen 
in the popular science magazine Knowledge is Strength in which he describes 
to them the nature of the Paradise into which they may one day hope to 
enter if they are faithful in their allegiance to that most modern of Gods, 
technological Science, Who may eventually solve for them the problems 
of how “‘(1) To lengthen the life of man to 150-200 years on the average, 
to wipe out infectious diseases and cut down the non-infectious to a 
minimum, to conquer old age and fatigue, and to learn to restore life in 
cases of untimely and accidental death; (2) To put at the service of man 
all the forces of Nature, the energy generated by the sun and the wind, 
subterranean heat, to employ atomic energy in industry, transport and 
construction, to learn to store energy and to deliver it to any place without 
the medium of wires; (3) To foretell and finally render harmless natural 
calamities—floods, hurricanes, volcanic eruption and earthquakes; (4) To 
produce in factories all substances found on the earth, including most 
complex protein, and also substances not found in nature; (5) To develop 
new breeds of livestock and plants; (6) To reduce, make habitable and 
master inconvenient areas, marshes, mountains, deserts, the tundra, and 
perhaps also the bottom of the sea; and (7) To learn to control the weather, 
regulate the wind and heat, to shift clouds, to command rain and clear 
weather, snow and heat as required.” 

It would seem that Academician Obruchev must have made a very 
careful study of the God of the Old and New Testaments before detailing 
the potentialities of the new Deity. For here, at first glance, we appear 
to have it all: The Lord who sitteth upon the flood, and causes to come 
down the rain; who levels the mountains and raises the valleys and holds 
the wind in His fists; who dried the sea and gave man dominion over the 
fish therein, and cattle; the All-seeing, the All-knowing; He who casts out 
devils and heals the sick and raises the dead. But on further inspection, 
not quite all. ‘The new God, for instance, does not go so far as to guarantee 
eternal life—zoo years might, perhaps, prove sufficient in a purely tech- 
nological heaven even for a Science addict. And He conveniently makes 
no moral stipulations as a condition for the receiving of His benefits. 
There is no Sermon on the Mount in the new God’s programme to ensure 
that the man to whom all these external blessings are promised shall ever 
be any better inwardly than he is today. But why, indeed, should he be? 
For when that happy day of technological perfection dawns, when Science 
has answered all the questions, there will be nothing else for man to do 
except to press the right button—and even a robot may be trained into 
this function. 
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What then will the centenarian of the scientific age do with himself for 
the last fifty or a hundred years when he has already had a century of 
weighing the mountains in scales and the hills in a balance in true deific 
fashion but without any trace of what has been commonly supposed to be 
the deific character? He will hardly be what is at present thought of as 
“good company”. His conversation, like his literature, will be mainly 
confinedpto the very latest technological know-how. May he not have 
grown a little tired of himself and his tricks? Not physically tired, for 
the new God will ensure that he will faint not, neither be weary—a 
necessary benefaction if a “‘cell” is to toil efficiently and unremittingly— 
but a mental weariness induced by the unchanging pattern of the daily 
round? Will the thought, after a hundred years or so, of plankton eating 
and commanding the sun and the wind to obey him still delight him 
sufficiently to induce in him the desire for a further century of button- 
pushing, or snow-producing, or foretelling earthquakes? 

Even magics by repetition are apt to pall. And where is the supreme 
magic in Academician Obruchev’s formula that will provide our new 
citizen of the Ideal City with an incentive to live? To what end? More 
energy-producing, more temperature-regulating, more raising of the 
prematurely dead in order that industry should not be deprived of their 
services until every ounce of usefulness has been extracted from them? 
We are told that the materialists are realists—the only realists. Yet real 
questions such as the above never seem to be posed by them, and therefore 
are never answered. We cannot doubt the possibility of the Kingdom of 
Lenin being established on the earth, but what, in the founding of it, will 
have happened to the citizens? It is at this point that the prophets of the 
New Faith break entirely with the ideas of those of the older religions who 
were one and all primarily concerned with the character of the citizens 
who would one day objectify the Ideal City. They did not teach the new 
“realistic” dogma that material forces and conditions external to himself 
make a man; they still suffered from what we are now taught is the 
reactionary delusion that man is basically an evolving spiritual being 
capable of making his own conditions or rising above those of which he 
does not approve. And in a manner which must be slightly embarrassing 
to the materialistic hypothesis all the great Teachers, including Gotama, 
the Buddha, Jesus Christ, Paul as well as many of their followers, demon- 
strated this theory in their personal lives in proving themselves to be an 
extremely superior type of manhood without any help whatsoever from 
technological Science, and achieving a moral perfection quite undiscernible 
in the most dedicated Party Member of today. 

It is quite understandable, therefore, that these scientifically untrained 
Teachers of the past should have approached the subject of the Kingdom 
of Heaven from a diametrically opposite angle to that of the materialists. 
They, too, were evolutionists but, unlike the Marxists, they were dis- 
inclined to believe that humanity had arrived at the culmination of the 
evolutionary process. They saw, indeed, a vital need for improvement 
and believed that men could and should become more like the highest 
idea of good that they termed “God”. More, in fact, like themselves 
whose very existence proved that men could evolve to a far better, wiser, 
purer and more compassionate type of manhood; to a man released from 
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animalism and attachment to materialism and so free to enter into his 
higher nature of true homo sapiens. Then, and then only, they taught, 
could the Ideal State or heavenly City come into existence, since a world, 
a State or a society could never be intrinsically better than the citizens 
who composed it. Plato confirmed the vision of the Seers on the philo- 
sophica! ievel and supplied positive directions for attaining citizenship 
in the Kingdom of Heaven, for after admitting that the Ideal City was 
nowhere established on earth, he suggested that it was “laid up in heaven 
as a pattern for him who wills to see, and seeing to found a city in himself. 
Whether it exists anywhere or ever will exist, is no matter. His conduct 
will be an expression of the laws of that city alone, and of no other.” 
Always the important thing to the thinkers of old was the citizen rather 
than the City which would of necessity be the outcome of the caliber of 
the men who inhabited it. The modern artificial plan of making an 
efficient technological cage to be inhabited by soul-less robots is new to 
man though perfectly familiar to bees and ants. Both forms of paradise 
take time to achieve. The non-achievement of the former concept of 
the Kingdom of Heaven is the materialists’ great talking point, his justifi- 
cation for labelling it ‘Pie in the sky”’. But in fact the time it takes depends 
always on the willingness of the builders to found the city in themselves 
and to be obedient to its laws. Possibly, therefore, when those who value 
the liberties of the mind face squarely the alternative to founding the 
Ideal City in this difficult but only adequate way, they will be induced to 
pay more attention to the demands and rules of the older Faiths which 
provide the necessary blue-print. For there is a spirit in man undreamed 
of in materialistic philosophy that, having glimpsed the evolutionary goal 
in the Perfect Man of his faith, will never be able to accept the position of 
cell in a scientific termitary as an alternative. This spirit informs him that 
if he is ever to experience the more abundant life of his heart’s desire, it 
will not be enough for the external world to be perfected by technological 
evolution; he must himself be perfected by means of spiritual evolution. 
And for this process our scientific technicians can offer no “‘technique”’. 
In a word, the basic flaw in the scientific Kingdom of Heaven must ever 
be its lack of saints and angels, for these cannot be turned out by 
laboratory methods as our baffled and weary psychiatrists are now coming 
to see. And a technically perfect city inhabited solely by button-pushing 
robots guaranteed to last from 150-200 years has hardly more appeal for 


most of us than the deserted shell of a hermit crab. 
EsME WyYNNE-TYSON. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


TALK AS A SAFEGUARD 


RANDOM cross-section of what is taking place in the world at 
large reveals an odd but salutary paradox. On the one hand the 
muddled animosities go on creating the sort of disturbance, major 
and minor, to which we have been accustomed for half a century. They 
are no worse and no better than is usual in the international field. On the 
other hand diplomacy by conference increases its output, produces 
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agreements of varying substance followed by verdicts pronounced upon 
them by leading statesmen of a gratifying and almost mellifluous import. 

After the recent nine-Power conference held in London for instance, 
Mr. Dulles pronounced it ‘‘one of the great conferences of all time”; 
President Eisenhower called it “one of the greatest diplomatic achieve- 
ments of our time”; Sir Anthony Eden said ‘“‘we have built well for the 
future of Evrope”. One can hardly help being reminded of Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain’s post-Munich diagnosis of “‘peace in our time” made on 
the eve of the second world war. It looks, however, as if the talk in this 
present series is of a probably constructive quality, in that it tides us over 
the contrasting menace of what is actually taking place. So long as the 
international politicians can meet and talk, so long will any breakdown in 
relationships be averted or postponed. In international affairs a post- 
ponement of breakdown is of practical value, because the prolific muddle 
of the actual relationships is as likely to throw up an unexpected diversion 
as to concentrate the bad blood upon a single issue. Time gained is danger 
averted. In the recent instance Sir Anthony Eden (the Knighthood being 
conferred upon him in recognition, popularly applauded, of his initiative 
and resource) succeeded in bringing together the western Powers and thus 
in concluding a juridical instrument for the more effective defence of 
western Europe against Russia. The Russian propaganda machine 
greeted the achievement with a prompt use of the routine abuse which is 
held in abundant readiness for such emergences. We are so accustomed 
to such abuse that no flesh creeps. Mr. Mendés-France and Dr. Adenauer 
put a crown upon the work of Sir Anthony Eden by reaching an amicable 
agreement on the future status of the Saar, such as was calculated to remove 
that disputed territory from the effective control of either party. Both 
men were promptly attacked in their separate capitals; just as other 
muddles pursued their courses. 

In Alexandria Colonel Nasser, while addressing a huge gathering of 
his Egyptian admirers, was shot at, but missed, by a fanatic of the Muslim 
Brotherhood; and on the following day the headquarters of that Brother- 
hood in Cairo were set on fire by the infuriated followers of Colonel 
Nasser. Further west in that same troubled continent a new outburst of 
terrorism caused the French Government to send by air a military force 
to Algeria, while the parallel terrorism continued its havoc in Morocco 
and in Tunisia. 

These are random instances of what takes place. There is something 
in politics that inflames men’s blood and unbalances their minds. Twice 
this century the madness has reached a climax in open world-wide war 
fought for purposes which were soon forgotten, if they were ever known. 
Russia, an ally of the West in the second world war against the common 
enemy Germany, soon emerged as herself the common: enemy against 
whom Germany, or one half of Germany, was now mobilised as an ally 
of the west. No sooner had the nine Powers in London agreed upon the 
restoration of sovereignty to western Germany and the inclusion of that 
country in the Brussels and N.A.T.O. combination than the Moscow 
strategists concentrated their tactics upon a diversion. They proposed 
that an immediate Four-Power conference be convened to discuss ways 
and means to peace and harmony. The crudity of these reactions and 
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contortions in high diplomacy is so ordinary and familiar that it goes 
unnoticed. It might well be thought, if anyone gave it a thought, that as 
Russia at this time constitutes in herself the main obstacle to peace and 
harmony in the world-wide scope, a simpler method is available for the 
“relaxation of tension”—one of the fashionable clichés of the diplomatic 
jargon—than that of another conference. All that would be necessary 
would be for Russia to agree, in the discussions still taking place at the 
United Nations, to the proposed scheme of disarmament which she has 
blocked for so many years. 

In the ordinary relationships of life it is wrong and mischievous to be 
suspicious of another’s motive, faith being the better instrument and 
indeed a contributing instrument, of harmony. In international affairs, 
however, the difficulty is that ordinary human commonsense holds little 
sway. It is as though the vast scope of the relationships drowns the 
individual sense of responsibility. In this present case the best will in the 
world could not escape the certainty that Moscow’s intention was the 
sidetracking of western unity of purpose, as achieved at the London 
conference, an intention which had a prompt effect in London and 
Washington alike. Sir Winston Churchill was bombarded with questions 
in the House of Commons, and likewise General Eisenhower in the first 
press conference he had given for ten weeks, on the question of a meeting 
with Mr. Malenkov. Thereby the subtly suggested doubt arose in many 
minds whether there was any need, after all, for western unity in defence. 
Sir Winston and General Eisenhower were neither deceived nor ‘“‘drawn’”’, 


but the mud had been duly thrown by what General Eisenhower called 
“these frantic pursuers” of the communist purpose. On the positive side 
the facts of the contemporary tension in world relationships are tiresome 
enough; but the talk and the contacts between the nations’ representatives, 
in another sense tiresome, are none the less a safeguard against something 
worse. 


Tue “Rep GOoLp” OF 1926 

The recent strike in British and Australian ports was serious enough in 
some of its consequences and puzzling enough in some of its aspects to 
make many minds revert to another great strike which took place a 
generation ago. In particular the general strike (so-called) of 1926 is 
remembered because of a curious incident, popularly referred to at the 
time as the incident of the Red Gold, the details of which are perhaps 
worth recalling, if only as a matter of international curiosity. It was not 
a true general strike, but a general transport strike, which none the less 
dislocated the industrial activity of the country. At that time the trades 
unions were in complete control of strike action. There was no such 
thing as an unofficial strike; and therefore the enterprise was waged and 
financed by the trades unions concerned. Hence it was that the closing 
of the Stock Exchange, ostensibly decided on because members as a whole 
had no means of travelling to the City of London, had the incidental effect 
of breaking the strike in its second week, because the trades unions were 
thereby prevented from selling securities to meet the bill for strike pay. 
By contrast the dock. strike of 1954 resulted largely from the enterprise of 
unofficial strike leaders, who were able to mobilise not only an unofficial 
following, properly so called, but a following of members of a union who 
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acted against the advice of their own union and of members of still another 
union which in sponsoring the strike went against the general policy of 
the trades unions. 

There were therefore many thousands of strikers who received no pay 
from their trades unions. The statement made in the House of Commons 
on November ist by the Minister of Pensions and National Insurance, 
that about £35,000 had been paid in national assistance grants to families 
of persons involved in the strikes had its ironical quality in the sense that 
the government was partly financing with public money a strike which it 
condemned and which was aimed against the public interest; but the 
amount involved was obviously too small to meet the needs of the dockers. 
Some curiosity has therefore been aroused as to exactly how the strike 
was financed. We do not know the answer. 

But it is interesting to recall that in 1926 an offer was made from Moscow 
to finance even an official strike, although the trades unions correctly and 
indignantly rejected it. In the summer of 1926, after the May strike was 
over, the British Government sent a note to Sir Robert Hodgson, British 
Chargé d’Affaires in Moscow, for presentation to the government of 
U.S.S.R., protesting against the action of the U.S.S.R. in attempting to 
subsidise the Trades Union Congress during what was regarded, with 
ample reason, as a revolutionary strike. From the Russian point of view 
the motive was not only obvious but was later confirmed (as will be recorded 
below) in Moscow itself; and evidence had already accumulated at that 
time of what Russian intrigue could do to British interests in such widely 
scattered fields as China, Persia, Egypt and India. The cheque sent from 
Moscow to the Trades Union Congress in London was duly torn up and 
ceremonially consigned to the waste paper basket when it was received. 

But the interesting thing was what followed. The British Note was 
delivered to the Government of U.S.S.R. on June roth 1926. On that 
same day Sir William Joynson-Hicks (as Lord Brentford then was) was 
pressed with questions in the House of Commons about the British 
Government’s intention in the matter of what was openly referred to as 
the Red Gold. He announced that the Government had not finished its 
investigations and asked for a week’s grace before he made a statement. 
He did, however, say as a result of the further pressure brought upon him 
by questioners, that the Foreign Office was convinced that the Russian 
Government did send money to Great Britain for the purpose of the so- 
called general strike. The position thereupon taken by the British 
Government was this: that the strike in Great Britain was illegal, uncon- 
stitutional and revolutionary in quality; Russia’s action was therefore 
unfriendly to the British Government and therefore (Britain being a 
democratic country ruled by a freely elected parliament) unfriendly to the 
British people. The British Government therefore sent a formal protest, 
simple and dignified in terms, to Moscow. 

On the evening of June 11th, Mr. Rosengolz, Russian Chargé d’ 
Affaires in London, issued a statement to the press, which was duly 
published in the following morning’s papers, thus: “Mr. Rosengolz, 
Chargé d’Affaires of the Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics, has 
just received instructions from his Government to protest against the 
unfounded statement of the Secretary of State for the Home Office (sic), 
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Sir William Joynson-Hicks, in the House of Commons, June roth, that 
during the general strike the Russian Government did send money to 
this country transferring funds for the purpose of the strike’. Now the 
Moscow strategists are adept at the delicate art of quibbling. It was the 
fact that the Russian cheque had been sent, not by the Russian Govern- 
ment, but by the Central Council of the All-Russian Union of Trades 
Unions. That body was controlled by, and was virtually a department of 
the Russian Government; and moreover no money could be sent out 
of Russia without the consent of the Government; it being necessary to 
obtain a license for that purpose from the State Bank. The second 
quibble was to the effect that money could not be “sent” if it was not 
“transferred”, and it was not transferred because the cheque was torn up. 

The incidental fact of money sent and actually received for the specific 
purpose of helping the miners’ wives and dependents during the 1926 
coal stoppage which the British Government regarded as legal, was 
ignored by the British Government. The fact, fully known and established, 
despite Mr. Rosengolz’s statement, was that during the general strike a 
vast amount of money was raised in Russia to help in financing it. It was 
the Central Council of the Russian ‘Trades Unions that decided that the 
money should be raised, the local unions decided how much they should 
severaily contribute, and after the Russian manner, there was no option 
in the matter for the workers. In some districts a quarter day’s pay was 
impounded for the purpose, in others a half-day’s, in others a full day’s. 
Levies were made on the receipts from football matches and theatrical 
performances. It is true that money came into Britain also from other 
countries besides Russia, from Germany, Mexico and Palestine: but in 
those cases it was privately contributed charity, and was no concern of 
the governments. 

On June 24th 1926 there was published a British Blue Book which gave 
details of Russia’s revolutionary activity in Great Britain (‘““Communist 
Papers: Documents selected from those obtained on the arrest of the 
Communist leaders on the 14th and 21st October 1925. Cmd 2682. 1926”). 
It will not surprise many students of Russia to be reminded that while 
Mr. Rosengolz in London was denying Russia’s part in the British 
revolutionary strike, Mr. Bukharin in Moscow was boasting of it. The 
text of Mr. Bukharin’s indiscretion was recorded in a State Paper issued 
by Sir Austen Chamberlain on February 23rd 1927, which took the form 
of a Note sent by Sir Austen to Russia on that day. Soon after the British 
strike was over, Mr. Bukharin addressed the Executive Committee of the 
Communist International during a conference of the Russian Communist 
party. He said, “Mighty masses are marching under the banner of 
communism. Comrades! Our proletariat is ready to do everything to 
strengthen the forces of the world revolution and to facilitate the process 
thereof. Has not our party proved that it will do everything necessary to 
defend the cause of world revolution? During the great English strike, 
during the great China revolution, our party—we can and dare assert this— 
has shown itself in the forefront”. The sufficient footnote to that episode, 
which took place nearly a generation ago, is given by two dates involved. 
The strike took place in May 1926. In May 1927 the British Government 
broke off diplomatic relations with the Russian Government. The year 
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that separated the two events was alive with recrimination passing between 
London and Moscow in which the strike was merely one of many counts 
in the British indictment of Russia’s activities. 

The full count was given in the British Government’s “Russia No. 2 
(1927). Documents illustrating the Hostile Activities of the Soviet 
Government and Third International against Great Britain (Cmd 2874)”. 
One of the differences to be noticed between the years 1926 and 1954 in 
this matter of communist activity is that in the former year it caused 
twelve months of diplomatic upheaval ending in a diplomatic rupture, 
whereas now it is almost taken for granted and hardly any comment is 
made upon it. Another difference is that whereas in 1926 the communist 
role had to be organised directly from Moscow, in 1954 it was organised 
by a fully developed Communist Party in our own country. Mr. Deakin 
made a public statement in which he accused the communists of res- 
ponsibility for the strike, but no one took much notice of what he said. 
He said it partly because he is in a position to know the full weight of the 
communist aggression upon our country—for such it undoubtedly is— 
and partly because in this latest strike his own union was directly con- 
cerned in what took place. That union disapproved of the strike; and 
many of its members were inveigled into “unofficial” action against the 
advice of their official leaders. 

What Mr. Deakin said on October 17th last was that “‘an attempt is 
being made by the Communist party to gain control and use the trade 
union movement for purposes which are not designed to serve the 
interests of trade union membership. . . . We are face to face with a 
conspiracy to create chaos and confusion. Communists have a vested 
interest in chaos. This is a communist attempt to bring about a stoppage 
of work for which I say there is no good reason. .. .’” What was at stake, 
he said, was freedom of speech, freedom from interference and the right 
to take representative decision within the union. The industrial policies 
of the Communist Party were designed to destroy the confidence of the 
rank and file members in their trade unions by bringing discredit on branch 
officers, committee men, executive members and full-time officers of the 
unions. ‘““These people” he said ‘are not concerned with getting settle- 
ments of properly formulated wage claims. ‘Their only desire is to provoke 
and maintain a continuous agitation. ‘lhe strong arm methods that are 
being introduced, the attempt to disregard obligations and commitments 
freely entered into, can and will destroy the trade union movement if 
persisted in. . .. My appeal to union members everywhere is to get into 
their branches and take vigorous and determined action in response to 
this attempt to subordinate the real interests of trade unionism to the 
political purposes of the Communist Party”’. 

There is to be observed an interesting development in the revolutionary 
processes of this tottering century. In 1917 the mildly liberal Kerensky 
was swept aside in the flood of socialist zeal which he himself had started. 
He tried to retain some sort of parliamentary government, but was over- 
thrown by Lenin’s, bolsheviks who made the clean sweep of all pretence 
of democracy and fastened upon the country that iron tyranny from which 
it has not yet, forty years later, been liberated. In our country Mr. 
Attlee’s attempt to keep alight the socialist torch handed down by the 
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MacDonalds, Keir Hardys and Snowdens of half a century ago is battling 
for his grip of the party against a more leftish and near-communist wing 
behind him; and the trades union leaders of the Deakin type, having 
established what now appears to be the august and law-abiding function 
of respectable trade unionism, which among other qualities believes in, 
relies on, and honours agreements freely negotiated with the employers, 
now find themselves pushed aside by communist “‘unofficial leaders” who 
have no respect for agreements or engagements and who seduce the 
ignorant sheep of the rank and file by the bait of more wages and less 
work whenever their own legitimate leaders counsel caution, or restraint 
or propose to honour what has already been agreed. La révolution dévore 
ses enfants. Kerensky, Attlee, Deakin constitute the cavalcade of a 
“movement” (how well chosen was the word with which the early 
socialists launched their campaign!) which by its nature does not stop at 
its own postulated object, but sweeps on uncontrolledly beyond. One of 
the saddest interludes in that cavalcade is to be seen in the spectacle of 
Mr. Attlee’s visit of courtesy to Russia, his gesture of a friendly impulse 
which fathers the wish, the wistful wish for something already doomed, 
the while his own followers are being undermined by that same Moscow 
behind his back. 

The Moscow press plays up by a chorus of encouragement to Mr. 
Attlee’s venture. In their contacts with Mr. Attlee, who was accom- 
panied ironically enough by Mr. Bevan, and with the parliamentary 
delegation from Westminster that later continued the experiment, Mr. 
Malenkov, Mr. Molotov and their colleagues spoke warmly in support of 
“coexistence”. ‘The Soviet press, in particular the Communist, which is 
the mouthpiece of the Russian Communist Party, gave support to their 
leaders by publishing glowing articles on this same subject. Mr. A. 
Leontyev, for instance, one of Russia’s leading commentators on foreign 
affairs, wrote a long article in the Communist after the British visits afore- 
said, headed “‘On the peaceful coexistence of two systems”, in which he 
declared that coexistence had been Russia’s policy and ideal throughout . 
the communist phase of the past 37 years, and that its violation had not 
been committed by the Soviet Union, but by the capitalist countries! 

Who can doubt that such tactics were the crude and also familiar 
method of egging on the socialist visitors from the west in their gratuitous 
provision of the smoke-screen behind’ which the communist plot was the 
more easily prosecuted: the plot against everything British, including 
British socialism and British Trades Unionism. Mr. Deakin at any rate 
has no illusions on that score. Even a grim situation, however, as 
Shakespeare so often illustrated, has its comic aspect. On the day when 
the dockers in the British ports went back to work (November 1st) another 
strike began in the London docks. It was an unofficial strike of dockers 
who refused to load lorries driven by men who did not belong to a union! 

It is the normal attribute of political “movements” that they tend to 
disintegrate. There will one day arise, please God, in the communist 
movement a new faction which will react against the exclusively materialist 
motive, and will condemn the cbvious nonsense of trying to encompass 
human welfare by suppressing the only source of such welfare 
November 11th, 1954. GEORGE GLasGco. 
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LORD3TEMPLEWOOD’S MEMOIRS 


Among the Ministers who have been bringing out their memoirs in recent . 
years none have so much to tell or more art in telling it than Lord Templewood. 
Our general impression of the last 25 years is coloured by the success of Sir 
Winston Churchill’s many volumes, including his collections of speeches. In 
them he is inevitably set forward as being always in the right; since, however 
he was not in the government between 1931 and 1939, his books, far from 
explaining what was happening in those fateful years, are more inclined to hide 
in the aura of one personality the actual conduct of affairs. Now, however, a 
Minister of great skill, in full possession of the facts, gives us a more accurate 
volume of history. He first deals with the question of giving a Constitution to 
India, showing how eager he was, as Conservative Secretary of State, to press 
forward to Dominion status, and how he won the trust of Gandhi as he himself 
was delighted with Gandhi’s, beautiful manners. He quotes an instance:— 
“Remember, Mr. Gandhi,” said King George V at a reception at Buckingham 
Palace, “I won’t have any attacks on my Empire!” Deferentially came the 
answer, “I must not be drawn into a political argument in Your Majesty’s 
Palace after receiving Your Majesty’s hospitality.” This part of the book is 
enlivened by excellent sketches of Lord Willingdon, Lord Waverley, Michael, 
Lord Brabourne, Lord Hailey and the Mother of the Aga Khan. 

In the second part the author has passed through the door which separated 
the India Office from the Foreign Office and finds himself trying to exert the 
power of Britain without any guns to lay on the table—at a time, furthermore, 
when the Foreign Secretary had to work in view not just of his own constituency 
and diplomatic experts, but of a British public sentimental and excitable and in 
the glare of flashlights on Geneva where excitement was not less intense and 
intrigue much more complex. He puts his finger on one main problem—the 
divergence between Germany and the other nations on the question of ar- 
maments; they wanted to reduce them as far as possible—the Germans insisted 
on them as the sign and proof of power. At the same time from quarters as far 
apart as The Times and Lloyd George came a campaign for the German cause 
increasing as Hitler announced aims that still sounded peaceful. Lansbury 
summed up the feeling dominant in England in the words “I would abolish the 
whole dreadful equipment of war and say to the world Do Your Worst.” Against 
such a conviction a Government could do nothing. One “that forced an 
election that seemed both premature and unnecessary would have been swept 
from power and a pacifist successor put in its place.” 

And now, after an able defence of the Anglo-German Naval Treaty against 
such critics as Sir Walford Selby, we come to that crucial question, the Hoare- 
Laval Agreement. Lord Templewood omits to mention both that Italy had 
received old guarantees of a freee hand in Abyssinia, that treaties with her had 
been broken, and that as a reward for her part in the war of 1914-1918 her 
economic balance had been upset by refusal to keep open the doors of Italian 
immigration into the Americas. He does make perfectly clear that Hitler was 
already proving so great a menace that Lord Vansittart insisted that we could 
not afford to alienate Italy and that Laval strongly agreed. The experts set to 
work on the details of a settlement which when announced occasioned a storm. 
Lord Templewood, seeing the mind of the Government, decided to face the 
storm alone. In a clear brave speech he explained why he had acted as he had :— 
“‘We did not wish to enter a unilateral war and call it collective action.” Then, 
adds the writer, ‘My wife and I returned to Switzerland and my successor had 
the grim task of agreeing a few months later to the total withdrawal of sanctions, 
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the extinction of Abyssinia, and the annexation of the whole country under an 
Italian Emperor.” Nor, of course, was this all. Mussolini had gone over to 
Hitler, and that soon meant the extinction of Austria. 

And so to the case of Czechoslovakia. The arguments for going to Munich 
to negotiate have already been put with judicial force by Lord Maugham and 
Lord Simon. Lord Norwich followed them with a diatribe against it. Lord 
Templewood, ignoring this abuse of their old chief, demolishes the document 
on which that abuse was chiefly based—the notorious Grandi despatch in the 
Ciano Memoirs. That account was a fake—‘‘it was one of those pictures which 
had every merit except a resemblance to the original.” But that picture is 
related to something which happened before Munich, Mr. Eden’s resignation. 
Here Lord Templewood gives the fullest information against Lord Norwich and 
directly contradicts Sir Winston Churchill. He shows that not only was 
Roosevelt’s then proposal tentative, but that it was courteously dealt with and 
quietly withdrawn. Mr. Eden was given every opportunity to press for accep- 
tance, but Roosevelt had changed his mind under the influence of his Secretary 
of State who, when he heard of the plan, found it both futile and dangerous. 
The question of Mr. Eden’s resignation did not depend on that. If was affected 
much more by two matters on which Lord Templewood is perfectly frank: 
first that Eden and Mussolini detested one another, secondly that Eden regarded 
the Spanish War from the point of view of the Popular Front which was working 
in with Moscow; he therefore looked on their cause in Spain as a Crusade. 
But there was in fact another reason—that Mr. Eden, already closely in touch 
with Sir Winston Churchill, preferred his foreign policy to that of the Cabinet. 
As Lord Templewood gently puts it, the information received by Churchill 
was generally just the opposite of that received from the secret service and the 
diplomatic missions. ‘Time has shown which was right. 

This leads to the great issue which came to a head in the Spanish War, 
continued through Munich and up to the invasion of Poland—the issue whether 
Moscow was Britain’s friend. Neville Chamberlain said No; his Cabinet and 
the immense majority of his party agreed with him. They felt that, great as 
the Hitler danger was, it was not the only danger. This book gives them solid 
support from documents. It shows that Moscow was doing her utmost, 
especially after Molotoff took over from Livinoff in 1939, to involve Britain in 
war while she sat back and waited. It also shows that at that time Roosevelt 
had no intention of overriding the Isolationists and taking part in a European 
struggle. The evidence given here is strong. It was summed up with crushing 
frankness by Roosevelt himself in words not quoted here. What is quoted is 
Roosevelt’s laconic message to Chamberlain starting for Munich—the two 
words Good Man. It is a defect in Lord Templewood’s narrative that it reads as 
though Hitler had already seized Austria when Mr. Eden resigned. The reason 
no doubt is that, knowing how great the danger to Austria already was, 
Chamberlain was anxious to do everything possible to save the situation. 
Indeed the greatest of the many merits of this book is that from inside it explains 
the mind and therefore the foreign policy of the great Prime Minister who 
worked so nobly to prevent war at a time when rash spirits were already im- 
patient for it to begin. He did what he could to win Italy back from Hitler, at 
the same time he was aware of the hesitations of France. He therefore had no 
choice but to put a reasonable case to the Germans. But at the same time, he 
had the strongest distrust and dislike of Hitler whom he knew from the first 
was partially mad. It is hardly necessary to recall the universal and impassioned 
enthusiasm which greeted his return from Munich. But his popularity with 
his party was already immense. After Baldwin’s delays, his despatch in dealing 
with affairs won eager approval. ‘His personal gift was due to his mastery of 
facts, his clear head and his inherited gift of incisive speech. Being a remarkably 
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quick worker he was able to keep in touch with every important question. His 
reputation in Whitehall was of a Prime Minister who kept abreast of everything 
which was happening and was always available to give his personal help in any 
personal difficulty. His private secretaries were amazed at his grasp of intricate 
detail.” No wonder that with such gifts he kept the balanced view of the world 
situation which in succeeding years was lost. And, as this book shows, he was 
himself a radical reformer far to the left of many in the Labour party. Nor 
indeed was the plight of the poor ever absent from the mind of Baldwin. 

ROBERT SENCOURT. 
Nine Troubled Years. By Viscount Templewood. Collins. 25s. 


GLADSTONE 


Within a few years of Gladstone’s death, John Morley had written a master- 
piece that will long remain the basis of any subsequent biography and the 
standard by which it must be judged. This does not mean that the last word 
has been said. Aspects of that illustrious career were left undisclosed for 
sufficient reasons. Morley’s own sense of his inability to enter into the deep 
spiritual experience of his hero led him to realise that his was not the hand to 
write its record, nor had the time come to divulge the tragic secrets of the 
Queen’s animosity or to tell in detail the happier story of Hawarden and Carlton 
House Terrace. Moreover, the lapse of time that brings new perspectives into 
view and access to sources denied to contemporaries brings also the necessity 
for new studies. In these circumstances, with ample material placed at his 
disposal by Gladstone’s grandson, assisted by Mr. Tilney Bassett’s unique 
knowledge of Gladstoniana and supplemented for the later years by Mr. 
Hamilton’s hitherto inaccessible diary, Sir Philip Magnus has written a new 
Life. Owing much to its predecessor, it is also in its own right a valuable con- 
tribution to the solution of many problems that Morley was unable to solve. 
Its interest and importance are great. Gladstone’s noble life almost spanned the 
1gth century, and as the story with all its new evidence is unfolded the im- 
pression grows stronger that he was indeed more representative of its great 
evolutionary spirit than the Queen whose long and glorious reign has given it 
its popular name. 

The psychological approach is not entirely convincing. Its weight would be 
greater if it were presented more in the light of the incessant struggle forced on 
Gladstone by those whose determined refusal to face the realities of the age 
would have exhausted the patience of Job. The tragedy of the picture on p.329 
was poignantly described by his secretary: ‘‘Mr. Gladstone, paler even than 
usual and looking worn out with fatigue, sat writing his letter to the Queen 
unmoved by the habitual taunts and insults which were being hurled at him.” 
Is it possible that the biographer sometimes places the wrong specimen under 
his psychological microscope? It would be neither fair nor pertinent to judge a 
work for general readers by all the standards of strict historical criticism, but 
even so a tendency to gratuitous judgment and failure to distinguish the dross 
from the gold in his copious material cannot be altogether ignored. To take 
one instance, because it illustrates the unrecognised complications that so often 
beset a Prime Minister, scant justice is accorded him in the account of the 
impossible situation created by Ayrton in 1872. Far from being guilty of 
perversity, Gladstone had an unanswerable case for retaining him in office at 
that time. The bitter-tongued economist held the trump card. He would have 
been on velvet in advertising his dismissal as the penalty for the part he was 
playing as the watch-dog of the tax-payer against the Queen’s demands for 
undue expenditure on the royal palaces, especially with regard to the Windsor 
drainage. How could the Prime Minister have allowed all the criticism of her 
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neglect of her public duties and of the reputed size of her private fortune to be 
fanned once more into flame by dismissing Ayrton? Nothing would have 
induced him to resign, and transfer was out of the question. “‘No black sheep, 
however clever, "said Argyll. On the other hand, the final summing up of the 
whole sad story is a monument of eloquence and truth as a statement of Mr. 
Gladstone’s eventual justification, and in the many fine passages of the book, 
notably that dealing with the Eastern Question in the 70s. the author has shown 
with what mastery he can interpret the results of research to correct a partisan 
picture. It is because this book will be widely read and will mould men’s 
opinion about Gladstone that we regret the occasional omission to hold the 
scales even. Dr. WINIFRED TAarFs. 
Gladstone. By Philip Magnus. John Murray. 26s. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


This little book contains the six Reith lectures broadcast last year and it is 
satisfactory to see them in permanent form. The first five deal mainly with 
modern atomic theory, and the last with the author’s philosophical ideas, though 
the latter aspect is found all through the book. It is one of many attempts of 
scientific specialists to branch into philosophical discussion. This particular 
attempt is very interesting, whether the author is dealing with his own speciality 
or with other branches of science. As a philosophical essay in general it is well 
worth consideration, but the weakest part seems to me to be that dealing with 
his own branch of science. This is natural because he is too near it to regard it 
from outside. So he brings into his philosophy assumptions which are not fully 
discussed, and which philosophers can hardly be expected to accept without 
fuller discussion and analysis. The most important of these assumptions is 
that known as the principle of uncertainty. On page 6 we get the phrase: 
“If in the atomic world we have learned—as we have learned—that events are 
not causally determined by a strict efficient and formal cause etc.”’ In the first 
place these terms—strict efficient and formal cause—require very careful 
definition. In the second place the statement is much too dogmatic. I think 
modern physicists have got themselves into a tangle about this, and are far too 
ready to transfer subjective uncertainty to the nature of things. In any case 
when a point is so strongly in dispute that Einstein is in opposition, no one 
writing for the public should make such a dogmatic statement. Similarly on 
page 43 the author in discussing the function of the electron within the atom 
compares it to the alleged statement of Buddha about the future life. It is 
allowable to be mystical about the future life, but it is foolish to be mystical 
about the atom. Why not state the plain fact that our knowledge of the electron 
within the atom is rudimentary, and that some of the things we think we know 
seem to be contradictory? In spite of this and other faults, there are many 
points of interest in the book, and it is well worth reading. If we cannot agree 
with the author’s conclusions, at least we can appreciate the high intellectual 
standard of the attempt. H. S. SHELTON. 
Science and the Common Understanding. By J. Robert Oppenheimer. Geoffrey 

Cumberlege. 10s. 6d. 


ARNOLD TOYNBEE ON HISTORY 


This already celebrated and enormous work, to which one of the most 
learned and brilliant of living scholars has devoted his much interrupted labours 
for a space of nearly thirty years, is at last completed with the publication of 
the third and final instalment, exceeding in bulk the second instalment 
(published in 1939) as the second exceeded the first (published in 1933). These 
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last volumes appear to have encountered a rather dubious reception. The dons 
“dissent with civil leer’, which is what one would expect; the dons could no 
more be expected to like A Study of Histort than, forty or fifty years ago, they 
liked Gilbert Murray’s poetical versions of the plays of Euripides. The less 
heavily-armed reviewer hopes that his Lord will make him truly thankful for the 
feast which is set before him, and he also hopes that in course of time he will be 
able to digest it. Praise of “a unique achievement” and “an unparalleled 
panorama’”’ seems to be qualified by such faint damns as “‘love’s labour lost” and 
“Poor Toynbee, such a well-meaning idealist—Victorian of course” and 
“inebriated with the exuberance of his own verbosity.” 

A whimsical parallel might be drawn—and is not A Study of History full of 
whimsical parallels?—between the Toynbaean Magnum Opus (T.M.O.) and 
Mr. Gladstone. Both T.M.O. and Mr. G’s parliamentary career are extremely 
long. Both of them reach conclusions which neither they nor anyone else 
anticipated at their beginnings. Both of them expose an enormous target, or 
number of targets, to reasonable criticism. Both present features which many 
find exasperating and absurd. Both are ‘‘God-intoxicated,” and both introduce 
God in a way that exasperates the ordinary religious quite as much as it exas- 
perates the irreligious. And yet, and yet:—In spite of all that can be said 
against Gladstone, there was about him a certain grandeur by reason of which, 
in retrospect, he towers above all his political contemporaries. If you doubt it, 
read J. L. Hammond’s book, Gladstone and the Irish Nation. And so with 
A Study of History. Therein Arnold Toynbee has constructed the most 
impressive historical mythology since—probably since the composition of 
The Old Testament, another work which is open to a great deal of reasonable 
criticism; another work in which arguments of sky-scraping audacity are sup- 
ported by an immense collection of rattling good stories. 

Perhaps it may be useful to give a plain account of the contents of these new 
volumes and to show how they fit on to their predecessors. The first six 
volumes were rendered impressive by their symmetry. Here was, seemingly, 
an enormous scheme completely covered:—the Geneses, the Growths, the 
Breakdowns, and the Disintegrations, of the two dozen Civilizations, preceded 
by an Introduction in which the Civilizations themselves were collected from the 
four corners of Time and Space and introduced to the reader. It was a Five 
Course Dinner, and, so far as symmetry goes, the new volumes suffer by com- 
parison. One might call them the Broken Pieces that remained—Eight Baskets’ 
full. Why was there, as it were, so much debris left after our feast? Mainly 
because the first six volumes had treated the Civilizations as each a subject of 
intelligible study by itself, and had ended up by revealing the well-kept secret 
that they were nothing of the kind. Anyhow, here are the Eight Baskets, and I 
must assume that the reader recalls from the first six volumes the more elemen- 
tary Toynbaean technical terms. I also use the Toynbaean numeration, which 
treats these baskets as further courses of the original dinner. 

VI. Universal States. A lot of amusing information here, but no striking 
developments of the Myth. 

VII. Universal Churches. Here are some very striking generalizations: 
churches as cancers, churches as chrysalises, and churches as higher forms of 
society. Religion is more important than anything else, but what religion? 
No extant church of today as we know it. This is the point at which the Roman 
Catholics discover that our God-intoxicated Toynbee is a poor benighted 
heathen. 

VIII. Heroic Ages. Nothing much new here. 

IX. Encounters of Civilizations in Space. Practically a whole volume, with a 
great deal of sound history in it, covering (along with much more) the same 
ground as Toynbee’s Reith Lectures, and clearing up misunderstandings which 
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naturally arose from his use of such terms as encounter, aggression, assailant. 
It has to be realized that the missionary taking Bibles and medicines to, say, 
Indians is just as much a Western aggressor or assailant as the military invader. 

X. Encounters of Civilizations in Time, a Toynbeean way of describing 
“*Renaissances.” 

XI. Law and Freedom: the historical sub-division of the old philosophical 
conundrum. ‘To what extent are the patterns of history pre-determined? Not 
so much as the reader might suppose. Can we find an intelligible middle ground 
between H.A.L. Fisher and Omar Khayyam? 

XII. The Prospects of Western Civilization. What light does all this study of 
History throw on us? Is our “Modern West” just one of a batch or is it some- 
thing unique, something new? 

XIII. The Inspirations of Historians, a rather charming apologia pro opere 
suo. What is it that historians set out to do? After glancing at some of his great 
predecessors the author tells us how he came to conceive the general idea of 
his work. D. C. SOMERVELL. 


A Study of History. By Arnold J. Toynbee. Vols. VII—X. Oxford University Press. 
74 guineas. 


This is Spain, by Ignacio Olagiie, translated with an Introduction by Walter 
Starkie (Cohen & West, 12s. 6d.), is something between a guide-book and a 
treatise. Information on the geography, history and art of the peninsula in 
the first half leads on to vivid sketches of the pleasures of travel, including 
eating and drinking and popular festivals. The evolution and technique of 
the bullfight claim a detailed and lively chapter. The book closes with a brief 
glossary, a select bibliography and a map, and is enriched by twenty well chosen 
photographs. This attractive little volume, which can be slipped into the 
pocket, should increase the number of visitors to one of the most picturesque 
countries of Europe. 
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